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'TWIXT SHADE AND SHINE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE WRECK OF THE GALWAY CASTLE. 

'^ The sea is the largest of all cemeteries, and its slum- 
berers sleep without monuments. . . . Over their remains 
the same storm beats, and the same sun shines." 

Dolly was sitting in her well-furnished 
drawing room, leaning listlessly back in her 
chair, chatting with Lileth, who with her 
husband was passing a month with the 
Desmonds during the London season. It 
is really wonderful how beautifully Chris- 
tian-like are certain sentiments under 
changed conditions of the fair sex. How 
readily women of fashion fraternise and 
forgive each other, so long as both are 
equally wealthy, any little grievances in the 
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past, when time has softened the galling 
sense of injury ! No one seeing these two 
fair women chatting together o\er maca- 
roons and thin bread-and-butter at after- 
noon tea, would have guessed that Mrs. 
Desmond had once hated her rival, as only 
the doll-woman can hate ; that is, with 
decorous regard for her own comfort and 
the proprieties. Dolly knew she looked 
less pretty when displeased and upset ; so 
she still smiled as sweetly as ever, toying 
languidly with a large feather fan, as she 
studied the cut of Lileth's sleeve, and 
thought there was just the very least pro- 
vincial tone about the dear thing. 

Dolly looked more beautiful than ever ; 
she was dressed d ravir ; she was a leader 
of society, her opinion was sought and 
studied, and she was one of the most con- 
sidered women in London. Her ponies 
were faultless in style and symmetry ; she 
had an opera-box, though she found no 
pleasure in music, feeling jealous of the 
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artistes who were applauded ; she crowded 
her houses with the most fashionable and 
best-dressed people of the day, and rioted 
in every extravagance ; for Hugh had 
come into more money, on the principle 
that *to him that hath shall more be 
given/ Elegant, distinguee, brainless, and 
ftjl of fim; a thorough woman of the 
world, with all the little sordid maxims, 
cold calculations, and wisdom society 
teaches, and possessing a husband who 
gave her carte hlanche for everything, and 
instantly obeyed her slightest caprice, 
Mrs. Desmond was a good deal envied, 
although her smile was called sweetness 
itself, and her parties remarkable for select 
people. We have all our ambitions; and 
she desired to be celebrated for collecting 
unique specimens of notabilities in birth 
and fortime. Dolly was very particular as 
to the social position of those she was in- 
troduced to and visited, and could be very 
nasty to those she did not wish to visit. 
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She liked wealthy connections ; they 
wearied her less, there was more to be 
got out of them. She disliked having to 
take guinea tickets to oblige struggling 
artistes, and was never flattered by the 
smirks and smiles of any too fascinating 
'Signer/ She was so very chary of her 
caresses, or any display of affection towards 
her husband, that Hugh was always at her 
feet. She never worried him, made him 
scenes, or was irritable ; and was so 
piquante and delightful, people said it 
was a pleasure to see them together, and 
quite revived their faith in dull and honest 
matrimony. 

So Dolly and Lileth were still excellent 
friends — ' pals,' as Dolly laughingly called 
them — and far too much in each other's 
confidence ever to fall out ; for she had half 
a dozen men after her whom she liked 
quite as well as Eric, who rather bored her ; 
much richer men, and in far better posi- 
tions, and with greater charm of small- 
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talk, who could get her invitations to the 
Pinks' and Blues' balls when she wished, 
without her having to beg favours of 
duchesses. Dolly and Hugh had just re- 
turned from Christie's, where he had bought 
her some costly little odds and ends and 
gimcracks — a Louis Quinze vase in celadon 
green, and other treasures which her in- 
artistic soul coveted. Mrs. Desmond 
had also admired the portrait of herself in 
the Royal Academy, painted by Scumble, 
E,.A., posing near it in her best attitudes, 
and thinking herself far lovelier than the 
picture. 

Dolly had just handed Lileth her cup of 
tea and a piece of hot toast, sitting on a 
very low armchair by her side. It was the 
beginning of June, the year following their 
marriage, and nothing could have gone 
smoother than the course of their love* 
Dolly was now feeding her favourite pug 
with small pieces of seed-cake, while Lileth 
stroked his ears. 
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"How do you think Gwen gets on in 
society?" Dolly was saying, her lovely 
head reclining on the back of her gold 
chair — a tiny exquisitely-formed head, of 
the purely feminine Clytie type, with the 
two-inch forehead, in which no ugly organs 
denoting talents could possiby have room to 
intrude, the smooth brow as yet undis- 
figured by a single line. "I feared one 
time we should be annoyed by her gaucherie 
and Vandalism ; but she seems to take to 
society and pleasure like a duck to water/' 

*' I must confess I see no trace of any 
sentimental nonsense about her now,'' said 
Lileth, in her slow purring way ; " she's 
altogether more human, more civilised, and 
wears such delicious frocks." 

" You should see the ball-dress she will 
wear to-night at her dance," said Dolly, 
her little teeth at work on a ratafia; "I 
chose it. O, lovely! Lionel means to 
spare no expense. It must be a huge 
success. And I must coax my dear old 
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boy into letting me give a dance too. IVe 
only got to put my arms round his neck 
and say * Do ! ' to get anything I want." 

" He makes a great pet of you, darling, 
and I'm sure you deserve it," said Lileth, 
yawning. " These late hours try one ; 
Eric and I are getting tired of it all ; we 
want to run away into the country." 

" Don't," cried Dolly, alarmed, don't do 
that ; that is if you value your peace of 
mind, Lil. Men must he amused, they're 
so shppery and fickle, they go after any- 
thing new; and it's better to see a hus- 
band fond • of society, even if women run 
after him, than have him grow tired of 
you — he'd make some excuse to get away 
then, you may be sure, and mischief will 
come of it ; men are such funny animals." 

"Fancy my Eric growing mischievous, 
when the money is all settled on poor little 
me! Mamma saw all about that; she 
would never give a chance away," said 
Lileth, in her artless way. " Well, I sup- 
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pose I must go to Gwen's to-night ; they 
expect a crush— invitations have been sent 
out for two hundred, and with those nice 
sliding panels, that does not much matter ; 
the more the merrier." 

Dolly had put down her pug, and had 
taken up a paper lying on a gipsy-table 
near. 

" Have a nap, dear, you look sleepy, till 
Eric comes in,'' said Dolly coaxingly ; *' put 
your dainty little Cinderella feet up on the 
sola, and my beauty,*' kissing the pug's 
eyes, " shall watch o'er thee." 

" I say, Dolly, do you think there ever 
was anything serious between Valentine 
Hilliard and Gwen ? " asked Lileth, pre- 
paring her sofa-pillows. ** I always wanted 
to know the truth, for Gwen is a dear girl, 
so brave and romantic and all that ; one 
can't help feeling just a little sorry for her 
if she was disappointed in love." 

" Disappointed in love ! " echoed cautious 
Dolly, ruffling up her hair with the least 
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touch of impatience and a return of her aiV 
mutin. " He may have asked her to marry 
him, but she was too young to know her 
own mind then; and such a mysteriously 
fascinating man, too, Uke one of those dare- 
devil colonels we were reading about, he'd 
stick at nothing. Wanted to run away 
with Lady Amoret Vane two years ago, 
and ruined himself for a German prima 
donna." 

" You don't say so ! Valentine Hilliard, 
whom nobody could really fascinate ? And 
so he did propose to Gwen? It's to be 
hoped he won't turn up again and unsettle 
her, and so cause a row ; it's all going on 
so quietly and comfortably at present, isn't 
it?" 

"Very," assented Dolly, nodding to 
Hugh, who now peeped in ; " but you have 
a nice nap before dinner, while I coax my 
Bruin to let me have a ^ance next week." 

Lileth smiled and closed her eyes, only 
too glad of the rest. Eric sometimes 
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walked her off her legs, taking her to the 
Royal Academy and the Park, and making 
her drive before luncheon. He had so much 
superabundant vitality, and Dolly's pre- 
sence acted on him like electricity. Poor 
Lileth was one of those amiable semi-deve- 
loped creatures, who, without any decided 
opinion of their own, always do as they are 
told, so long as they are loved and petted, 
have easy springs to their sofas and car- 
riages, and are allowed to take life easily 
now and then. She was only particular in 
excluding from her parties any eccentric or 
too prononcSe ladies who had caused strange 
flutters in various aristocratic dovecots, 
and whose reputation, or rather want of it 
(and surely it requires a social ' expert ' to 
decide this), had converted them into vague 
objects of interest, curiosity, and profit to 
the society journals and future biographers. 

Hugh came in just as Dolly again opened 
the paper. 

"Politics, my little woman, won't suit 
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you/' he said, taking it from her, and put- 
ting his arm round her waist, as she turned 
up her wonderful silken-lashed eyes that 
never held any intellectual light. To his 
surprise and rapture she perched herself on 
his knee, and said, with a pretty blush, 

" I want to give another ball soon, Hugh, 
if you don't mind; and I promise not to 
wear a very low dress, or dance too much, 
or — or flirt with any one but you." 

" I wonder you're not knocked up with 
all this gaiety, and that your health doesn't 
suffer. I should Uke to run away with you 
to the coast, and go yachting again." 

" But I should hate that just now, dear, 
the ocean always bores one so — I had 
enough of it at home — unless one takes a 
pride in one's yachting-dress, which I don't, 
or writes poetry, or swims, and I can't do 
either." 

Hugh had released his lovely burden, and 
deposited her in the depths of an easy-chair 
again. What a little sylph she was I A 
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dear little butterfly, sipping the sweets of 
life, and leaving all the bitters for other 
people. The pug was curled about Lileth's 
feet, with his honest black nose on white 
satin; and Dolly, fancying a nap might 
renew her strength for the evening s fatigue, 
so that she might knock up all her partners, 
threw herself on her chaise longite, and 
folded her small jewelled hands on her 
breast as she tossed Hugh a flower. 

** There's a cup of tea left for you," she 
said ; " so mind you don't ring for Brooke 
and disturb me." 

" All right, snore away,'* muttered Hugh, 
with conjugal brusqiterie, humming the last 
new comic song and rustling the paper. 

'* My nerves," sighed Dolly, " never could 
bear that noise. Be quiet, there's a good 
feUow." 

Hugh was very quiet. He read the 
leading articles, the Court news, a trial, 
where the leading counsel persuaded a 
witness to perjure himself, and another 
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trial, where an amiable bigamist was 
claimed by three ftirious wives in three 
separate counties. A triple suicide finished 
that chapter of horrors ; and as he turned 
the next page very softly, glancing furtively 
at Dolly, his eyes fell on the following 
lines: 

'Wreck of the Galway Castle.' 

" Galway Castle ! '' repeated Hugh, taking 
out a letter from his pocket ; " hang me if 
that wasn't the steamer Val wrote me word 
he should return to England by ; for since 
his grandfather died and left him his enor-^ 
mous fortune, he resolved to sell out and 
enter some banking business, as the old 
man desired." 

'Wreck of the royal. mail steamer, the 
Galway Castle.' 

His gaze was riveted on the words. He 
read a summary of the wreck and names of 
the drowned; and lower down the page 
came on the following narrative by a 
survivor : 
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* Between eleven and twelve o'clock 
many passengers had retired to their 
berths, a few only remaining on deck, as it 
was a brilliant moonlight night, watching 
the course of a large German steamer, 
which proved to be the Ekinore, steaming 
southwards. The red lights of the Elsinore 
were visible, and she seemed to steam at 
ftdler speed than usual at night in mid- 
ocean ; and, finding too late a collision was 
unavoidable with the Galway Castle, tried, 
but vainly, to alter her coinrse, and in a few 
seconds crashed with awfiil force against the 
stem of the mail steamer. I had just gone 
below when the shock of a collision warned 
me of imminent danger ; a fearfiil crunch- 
ing sound, a crash, like the breaking of 
huge bones, seemed to vibrate and shudder 
through every plank and plate of the vessel. 
I started up, scarcely realising that many 
of the officers and crew were already lost, 
and was hurriedly told the ship was sink- 
ing. A young officer, Captain Billiard, 
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preserved the greatest coolness; and al- 
though he is gone, I wish to bear witness 
to his consummate bravery. He seized my 
daughter, who was too paralyzed with 
terror to move, at the very moment the 
captain ordered the boats to be lowered, 
and got her into the second boat ; then 
proceeded to assist other ladies and children, 
many of whom were shrieking and crying, 
amid a scene of the most awful confusion. 
He told some of the crew who scrambled into 
the first boat, that he would shoot any 
rascal who tried to save himself before the 
women and children were safe. There was 
a very strong breeze blowing at the time, 
and the danger was great; every one ex- 
pected death, for the ship was sinking 
rapidly, going down stem foremost. The 
last I saw of Captain Hilliard he was try- 
ing to persuade a lady, who had four little 
children clinging to her, to get into the third 
boat, and held a golden-haired little fellow 
in his arms, soothing and caressing him, 
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while the mother was at last induced to 
save herself, and did in reality escape with 
her children. 

* " If you live to see papa, and we don't/ 
cried the little fellow, whom Captain Hilliard 
held in his arms, **give him Willie's love, and 
tell him I said *Our Father,' and wasn't 
frightened." I saved myself by jumping 
into the sea, and, wearing a lifebuoy, was 
picked up by the men in the third boat, 
when a great wave dashed over the deck, 
and swept every one and everything over- 
board, and the last boat that was lowered 
was drawn under by the vessel. Then the 
ship heaved to and fro, and shivered like a 
dying thing; the stem sank deeper, and 
soon wholly disappeared. Captain Hilliard 
had no lifebuoy, and, from what I have re- 
cently learnt, must have perished, together 
with the captain and many of the crew of 
the ill-fated vessel. We were afterwards 
picked up by the Armada, of Southampton, 
and received every care and kindness on 
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board. The Elsinore went down about 
twenty minutes after she struck us ; the sea 
was running mountains high at the time, 
and two boats which they lowered, filled 
with people, were instantly swamped/ 

The paper slipped from his hands with a 
smothered cry. He had been fonder of 
Valentine than he imagined ; and to think 
that he was drowned just as he had come 
into his fortune, and could thoroughly 
^njoy life, seemed too horrible to reaUse. 
His brow clouded, he forgot his sleeping 
wife's orders ; he rose and paced the floor 
hastily. Dolly started up, cross and per- 
plexed. 

" How unkind of you to disturb me so I '^ 
she said, looking like a fluttered dove 
knocked off its perch. " Why, Hugh, 
what's the matter ? Has Goldfinch come 
to grief? • You're quite pale.'' 

Goldfinch was next to Dolly in Hughes 
affections — a certain dark horse in whom 
he had faitL She was never displeased 
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that he cared so much for horses, as she 
always had the satisfaction of shining to 
great advantage in the Royal Enclosure, 
and of hearing her costume described 
afterwards in the society papers, and found 
princes said nice easy things to understand, 
and which exactly suited her mental calibre 
and taste. 

" Pale ! And so would you be if you 
heard that a friend you had a great regard 
for had been drowned. Poor fellow ! just 
as he was coming home, too ; and he had 
been very miserable and reckless lately." 

" Who's drowned ? " cried Dolly, spring- 
ing to her feet, and catching Hugh's hand. 
** Any one I know ? " 

" Read that," said Hugh, putting the 
paper before her, his strong frame shaken. 

Dolly wondered if she should go into 
hysterics, and then thought not, as there 
was nothing to be gained. 

"O,'' she said, with a little sobbing 
breath, "how shocking! But still there 
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was the least chance that the last boat did 
reach land ; there seem various accounta'' 

'* Not at all. This latest report lower 
down contradicts it; so that even if 
Valentine managed to reach the boat it 
was instantly swamped." 

"And Gwen/' said DoUy quickly and 
nervously, " if she hears of this, she'll never 
be fit for to-night. She may rave — ^you 
know she's quite savage sometimes still ; 
nothing ever could tame her; and then 
Lionel might know, and it will come out 
about — " 

" Yes, it will be a pity to disturb his 
felse peace, poor feUow. he's so awfully fond 
of her," said Hugh dryly. At times like 
these his Lamia did not shine ; he could 
hardly listen to her with composure. " I 
think I'll have a cigarette down-stairs/' 
went on Hugh. He was very sorry for his 
young sister-in-law, and still sorrier for 
Lionel. He knew now that his suspicions 
regarding Valentine's love for GwendoUne 
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were verified. How many of society's 
victims — the tender, the weak, and young 
— were destroyed through others' selfish- 
ness, and doomed to the slow agony of 
some wasting despair ! 

*'I do hope she won't see it till to- 
morrow," hazarcjed Dolly, smoothing her 
laces ; *^ this is a recent edition ; and, per- 
haps," dreamily, '* it is better that he never 
should return." 

Fortunately Hugh had not caught the 
drift of this last speech. He had gone off 
to the fumoir to smoke ; and as Eric had 
just returned, they discussed the sad news 
between them with hushed voices and 
bated breath. Both liked Valentine ; they 
could remember many kindly actions, many 
cordial welcomes. Without being in any 
way a remarkable or abnormal individual, 
he had a warmth and generosity of charac- 
ter, and certain fine instincts of race and 
breeding, that won him many Mends. 

Dolly was so excited and overcome with 
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the news, she shook Lileth and woke her 
suddenly. 

" Isn't it awful ? Valentine Hilliard has 
been drowned/' she said; "the vessel he 
sailed in is wrecked 1" 

" Who? the pug? " cried Lileth drowsUy, 
and ever slow at apprehension. 

"You dear little goose^ what are you 
dreaming of? Our regimental h6te noire, 
and poor Gwen s lover, is dead.'' 

" Gracious ! You don't say so ! " cried 
Lileth, rubbing her eyes. "I thought it 
was a dream, and Seffie had tumbled in 
a pool." 

" And if Gwen hears of it the ball won't 
be given to-night. Suppose she goes mad 
this time," said Dolly, opening her large 
eyes very wide, " won't it make a horrible 
talk and scandal ! " 

"Worse, if she ran away with him," 
said practical LUeth. "She's just the 
one to get tired of the champagne 
of . society's pleasures, and go in for 
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passion and tragedy. No fear of that 
now." 

"No, that's one blessing; she was 
always so tiresome at home, it makes one 
dread what she might do. Suppose we 
dress for dinner. I feel quite upset." 

And yet, in some way or other, Dolly 
knew that both her own and Lady Hester's 
great fear that Valentine and Gwendoline 
should ever meet again was at last re- 
moved. They did not mean to be unkind 
or heartless. It was scarcely their fault if 
they read life in a hard, cold, businesslike 
way ; whereas Gwendoline's deeper nature 
required sympathy and sentiment. Dolly 
would have nursed Seffie like an angel of 
mercy if he had broken his leg or taken 
cold, even if she liked to see little pigeons 
shot and wounded and horse's necks tor- 
tured by bearing-reins. She was selfish by 
instinct and training. Society has fewer 
deep-dyed villains, wicked mothers, and 
murderous fathers than amiable dullards 
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and indifferent parents. Circumstances 
and influences are so brought to bear upon 
girls that they are coaxed or coerced into 
marriage without knowing or suspecting 
any coil or chain. Fiendish mothers and 
other remorseless monsters are easier to 
depict in fiction than the real living men 
and women of the day. Fairy tales allow 
greater latitude to the fancy than plain 
everyday facts; but fiends are more 
associated with transpontine theatres, Der- 
ringer revolvers, traps, sensational novels, 
and gin-and-water, than with the people 
met with in society. Their neutral chiaro- 
scuro of tone and feeling, their venal prac- 
tices aiid ephemeral intrigues, make them 
drift into motiveless actions without 
meaning much harm or caring intensely 
for any one. They are emblematical of an 
age, a pubUc, and a pubUc's caterers that 
laugh at gi'eat passions, yawn over most 
things, pay eight guineas a night to a 
* white-eyed musical Kaffir,' and find heroic 
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virtues a bore. The morality of society is 
as baseless, as fragile, and shifty as its 
other points. The only mistake one can 
make when within its sacred precincts is 
treating life as a tragedy. But there are 
three things which alone can baffle the 
power of the human will — to resign a love 
that is dearer than life, to subordinate our 
intellectual gifts to the vulgar necessities of 
life, and to abandon an art in the delights 
of which we have . found a surcease of pain, 
an opium-trance of rest in the power to 
create transfigured forms. 

Of these three things society men and 
women know nothing. 



CHAPTER ir. 

BUTTERFLIES. 

" Our bane and physic the same earth bestows, 
And near the noisome nettle blooms the rose.'^ 

When Gwendoline made her dShut on the 
well-polished boards of West-end mansions, 
and was initiated into the mysteries of 
London society, she was not quite under- 
stood by her friends and acquaintances ; 
and she had no idea she had entered a 
sphere where * nothing is allowed, but 
everything done/ She had a rather cold, 
but perfectly polite, manner, that suggested 
nothing peculiarly characteristic. She was 
very gracefiil, but deficient in small-talk. 
Was she about to give herself airs as a 
beauty, Mr. Carrington patiently accepting 
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the dismal 7vle of * Beauty's husband ' ? 
people asked ; or had she foolish unprac- 
tical notions that invariably militate 
against a woman's social success? They 
declared she would never be a leader of 
society, like her sister, or, indeed, ever do 
anything to betray a marked individuality. 
Then, in speculating on her career, it was 
remarked parenthetically that she had 
been driven by her parents to marry a 
man she cared nothing about, and was 
made utterly miserable by the presence of 
a strong-minded old maid, who had her 
own way in everything, and ought to be 
removed at all hazards. Yes, Mrs. Car- 
rington certainly puzzled her world. Was 
she dull or stupid, cold or eccentric ? was 
asked by those anxious for an introduction, 
and who had heard about her parties ; and 
her friends said, *No, not exactly; her 
spirits were unequal, and no one could 
understand her.' 

Had she any talent, or was she merely 
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pretty ? was the next question ; and the * 
answer to this was significant. She hsA a 
surface prettiness, wonderful eyes and hair; 
but, being cold as a snowball, cared nothing 
for admiration or flattery, was ridiculously 
fond of dogs, and rode superbly. Some went 
on to say she had vowed to marry some low 
fellow without a sixpence, and then engaged 
herself to a missionary ; and was such an 
* awfiil temper,' Lady Hester did not know 
what to do with her, so married her off to 
the first decently presentable man she could 
discover with a fine fortime. Gwendoline, 
in truth, found herself plunged in a vortex 
of fashionable life, another new phase of 
society, without the slightest preparation, 
where she had a great deal to learn and 
also forget; a society that was wont to 
declare by deed, if not by word, that, in 
certain fashionable * divas,' beauty was so 
sacred and omnipotent that it stood in the 
place of innocence, and answered every 
purpose as it silenced every tongue. A 
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* mere cypher at home ; often sad, tor- 
mented, timid, and oppressed ; forced to 
repress her words and washes, and obey a 
look — she found heraelf suddenly made 
mistress of a palatial home, with servants 
at her command, troops of obsequious 
friends, and knowing that whatever ^e 
suggested or desired would be at once 
executed. She gave splendid entertain- 
ments ; her luncheons, dinners, * at-homes,' 
and soirees were perfectly charming. She 
was very fond of organizing pleasant picnic- 
parties, where match-making mothers found 
long-deferred hopes at last rewarded, and, 
amid wine-coolers, ice, champagne, sun- 
shades, green banks, and muslin fiills, 
landed many doubting prizes in the form 
of rich elder sons who had huDg back in 
prosaic drawing-rooms. Lionel wished the 
world to see and admire his choice ; he 
encouraged Gwendoline in every way to 
enjoy the riches he had placed at her 
command. What was the good of all his 
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money unless this young wife he adored 
was perfectly happy? All her entrancing 
sweetness, her gratitude, her graces, and 
gentleness made his existence one long 
rapture passed at her side. To have her 
near him, to meet those irresistible eyes, 
to steal a kiss, or touch her hand, to talk 
to her with tenderness or passion, awoke 
such joy as he thought was impossible to 
find on earth ; and GwendoUne fancied she 
had entered some new and wonderful land, 
where care and sorrow could never enter, 
where people were all kind, amiable, con- 
ciliatory. 

She was dressed to-night for the ball in 
her own house, some natural flowers in her 
hair, and lilies and roses forming her 
bouquet de corsage, when she read the 
account of the shipwreck Dolly so earnestly 
desired might not meet her eyes, for this 
night at least. His name among the list 
of the wrecked ! Mdlle. Josephine had just 
brought her mistress in a small cup of 
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coflfee, as Gwendoline waited for the arrival 
of her guests, when she saw the pallor of 
her cheek ; and then, to her maid's alarm, 
the paper fell from her hand, and she burst 
into a sudden uncontrollable passion of 
tears. Ah, where were the calm indifferent 
feelings she had once believed had made 
her into a sensible commonplace woman of 
the world, going through receptions as 
through performances ? What is this min- 
gling of indescribable emotions that can 
find no words? Dead? Drowned? Suffo^ 
cated by the cruel sea, just as he was 
coming home again, and the hands that 
had clasped hers tossed with shells or spars 
at the waves' mercy, his body drifting, ever 
drifting, or crushed and maimed past all 
resemblance ! 

She knew, then, by this remorse, this 
pain, that she still remembered him. The 
trance of her peace was broken. What 
was she but selfish, vain, idle, living only 
for the world she had once despised ? A 
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yearning to behold him again, to hear his 
voice and meet his gaze, so possessed her, 
it was only by a great eflfort she could 
preserve a semblance of outward calmness 
and check her tears. It seemed as if she 
had sent him to his doom. 

" Miladi has had bad news," said the 
maid, lingering, her sympathy as well as 
her curiosity aroused. 

Gwendoline turned away, every nerve 
shattered, and covered her feice. 

" You can do nothing for me," she said 
quietly, speaking like some one so stunned 
and paralysed that speech is beyond them ; 
" only keep Miss Carrington away from me, 
please, for a few minutes. 

She shrank from the thought of meeting 
hor half-contemptuous dislike, or being ex- 
posed to any severe cross-examination. 

" I can take her up vun of zie pauper 
shildren vich vaits in zie kitchen/' sug- 
gested Josephine; "it did steal some money, 
and there is vun great row.^' 
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" Ah, do," said Gwendoline, for once in- 
different to the sins and sorrows of the 
poor. " Keep her away from me a little 
while/' 

For at certain times and seasons Gwen- 
doline dreaded her strong-minded sister-in- 
law. Miss Carrington found she could not 
have everything so much her own way in the 
house as she desired. The widows had only 
visited her surreptitiously in the autumn, 
when the host and hostess were away 
yachting. Gwendoline followed Lioners 
wishes on this point ; so she had, not 
exactly an enemy, but a cold and cautious 
critic of her every action, in her relative. 
Perhaps Miss Carrington had heard some 
of those whispers in society, those shape- 
less rumours that Gwendoline's heart had 
never been Lioners. Anyway, she had 
resolved to watch her, and ascertain the 
truth. The first to arrive was Dolly, 
followed by Hugh ; and Gwendoline cried 
a little over her sisters shoulder, as she 
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had cried years ago in the nursery, after 
some unjust punishment, deaf to Dolly's 
well-meant consolation. 

** Of course, I know what s upset you, 
Gwen/' said Dolly, flinging off* her swans- 
down mantle. "I came early, hoping to 
be of use. I was so afraid we should have 
a scene ; so imfortunate to-night, too, isn't 
it ? I always did hate the sea. But nobody 
must know of it for the world. Fancy what 
a talk it would make if Mrs. Carrington, 
just aft* her presentation, too, at Court by 
the Dowager Duchess of Grandcourt, should 
be found in tears because she's heard — " 

Gwendoline raised her large and lustrous 
eyes, and wished she was poor and alone, 
that she might give vent to her grief She 
was as much on guard as possible, having 
early learnt self-restraint, and let Dolly 
powder her cheeks and rearrange the little 
short disordered curls on her forehead, and 
kiss and pet her in her most consoling way. 
Dolly, as usual, thought it all most absurdly 
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over-strained, feeling certain that her sister 
ought to have led a slow humdrum life in 
the country, where all the moral virtues 
could have had full play, and where 
Poverty, coming in at the door, would not 
have viewed Love and his wings at the 
window. Hugh, looking very grave, shook 
hands with Gwendoline, and said it was a 
bad business — awfiil pity — nice fellow, 
too — deserved a better fate. 

"And do you think it possible I can 
dance to-night?" whispered Gwendoline, 
sinking back in her chair and lifting her 
hands to her brow. " God, dead ! and 
I — I am here, dressed Hke this, trying 
to be lively ! " 

" Don't, dear, give way ; be brave for 
our sakes," faltered Dolly, thinking of Lady 
Hester and their fears. The spirit is a 
wild free thing; they might mould her 
and tame her as far as possible to their 
wishes, but they could not control the 
workings of the heart. 
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" I have never thought much of praying 
lately," muttered Gwendoline, rising to her 
feet and walking slowly up and down the 
floor ; " but to think he is dead makes me 
fiightened — that he is still restless and 
unhappy ; and O, Dolly, if it should be my 
&Lult 1 He talked so strangely when we 
parted; he blamed me, and then he forgave 
me ; but I hear his reproaches still. * If I 
die,' he said, 'beloved, your face will be 
the last I see/ And was it so, I wonder?" 

Dolly shrank before this remorse that 
was beyond her comprehension. She was 
rather glad when Lileth, in cream brochS 
and silk, her face aglow with pleasurable 
expectation, arrived ; and Gwendoline, who 
went out on the terrace for air, managed, 
by degrees, to recover composure, so that 
none guessed the struggle of her secret 
thoughts. 

"Eancy her going on like this!" whis- 
pered Dolly to Eric, who had been made 
au fait of things, and was in one of 
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his adoring moods again. "Quite too 
shocking." 

"Ah, that sort of love is a bore, you 
know ; doesn't pay, and reminds one of 
Greek tragedy," muttered Eric, feeling 
more than he liked to show. 

" It's quite beyond you," said Dolly, a 
Httle. pettishly. " You would get over 
anything." 

" Let me find you an ice, Mrs. Desmond," 
he said, wisely changing the conversation ; 
" one of your favourite vanilla creams. Do! " 

The vagueness of romance, and the 
enthusiasm of its dreams, are nothing by 
the side of refreshing mouthfuls. 

Dolly tripped lightly away on his arm, 
hoping poor dear Gwen was better by this 
time ; and, as more guests had arrived, 
dancing began in earnest, and people were 
told their hostess had a fearfiil headache, 
in consequence of too much racketing and 
so many late hours ; and the light laughing, 
flirting, and joking went on as usual. 
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Eaginald, who was very fond of Gwen- 
doline, and meant to marry Miss Carrington 
when poor Muriel, who was doomed, left 
him a forlorn widower, entered the drawing- 
room with Lionel, and played at whist 
with some wealthy merchants, who pre- 
ferred cards to anything. Lionel had not 
yet heard of his cousin's death ; he saw the 
slight graceful figure of his young wife in 
her soft white draperies a few yards distant, 
and nodded to her as he went on with the 
game. 

" The ice was so refi:eshing," muttered 
Dolly, as Eric, leading her from the refresh- 
ment-room, placed his arm round her for a 
valse; and she thought his coat quite 
perfection ; it fitted without a wrinkle. 
Valsing still remained to them like other 
pleasant things, and Hugh was never 
jealous now ; he had a rational attachment 
for his beautiful wife, and not so much 
passion as the love that grows out of custom* 

" E;eminds one of old times," said Eric, 
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touching dangerous ground. " Needless to 
say how sweet they were." 

" O," cried Mrs. Desmond, with her little 
hard, well-practised, society laugh, clear as 
a peal of bells, "don't be sentimental, please! 
I want to talk to you about Ascot. What 
did you think of some of the women in the 
Royal Enclosure ? I see Lady Lambume 
and her daughters were not there." 

Dolly, who was nothing if not naughty,^ 
had wished to back Ben Bolt for a ruinous 
sum ; but Eric told her one in the family 
was enough to go in for little games at 
cards and that sort of thing, and Hugh 
might be seriously angry and spoil all their 
fun if she tried him too far. 

" I must say they seemed a mixed crew," 
laughed Eric. 

Lionel had never cause to be jealous of 
his young wife, or even once remonstrated 
with her on any folly ; his absolute trust in 
her was seldom disturbed by any suggestion 
or innuendo of his sister; but Miss Car- 
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rington, who was chatting with Reginald 
Treverton, noticed the anxiety and iUness 
in Gwendoline's appearance, and drew his 
attention to the sudden change. Then 
Reginald, who had heard of Valentine's 
death, remembered what Dolly had told 
him, in strictest confidence, of course, and 
drew his own conclusions. Poor child 1 
She was so young, so fresh and guileless, so 
thoroughly affectionate and unworldly, and 
had done so much for Muriel in her illness, 
that he longed to say a few comforting 
words. And Gwendoline, during these 
tortured hours, understood that pain is 
intensified during brilliant scenes of gaiety 
and mirth; that life is never so terrible 
as when we have to lament the loss of one 
we have loved, amid scenes of pleasure, 
while the heart throbs and the eyes ache, 
and we stiU have to smile. 

" You are looking very ill, Gwendoline," 
her uncle said ; and his words were hardly 
clear to her dull wandering senses. '^ Come 
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and leave this hot atmosphere, and have a 
cup of coffee." 

She took his arm mechanically ; but the 
sadness in the delicate firm face could 
scarcely be masked. She wanted to be 
able to grieve for the dead man, whose last 
acts of bravery endeared his memory stiU 
more ; and here, amid all this luxury, 
elegance, this odour of flowers, and strains 
of music, she felt feverish, overwrought. 

" T hope they won't stay very late," she 
said wearily, unconsciously crushing the 
lilies and roses in her bouquet de corsage. 

Was this the result of mere fatigue and 
excitement? Reginald thought not. He 
feared she could hardly bear the strain. 
There had been always something so sweet 
and noble in her nature and beauty that 
the pathos in her deep eyes, the vibrating 
pain in her young voice, affected him with 
sincere regret. He remembered the day 
when she had followed him to the park- 
gates, as he was leaving Hillingford Towers 
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to enter Mr. Carrington's office, and had 
begged him to accept some money her 
father had just given her ; and if Reginald 
had since returned it to her, in the shape 
of a handsome gold bracelet, the affectionate 
kindness of the deed, that had saved him 
many anxious hours, could never be for- 
gotten. 

'* I will make your excuses, my dear," he 
said gently ; " and Miss Carrington can do 
all the honours." 

Reginald had two sides to his character. 
The socialistic, philosophic, unconventional 
scribbler — the thoughtless spendthrift, who 
had followed any beckoning — could now be 
hardly recognized in the genial man of the 
world and business : so true it is there are 
the elements of reformation in nearly every 
thinking human being. His recent severe 
lessons in want had at least taught him the 
folly of relying on help from relations, if 
nothing else. 

'* Lionel hkes me to be here, uncle Regi- 
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nald ; and I don't want to appear ill, so as 
to distress him." 

"You needn't dance, of course, if you 
don't feel inclined." 

" I want you to stay with me," she said, 
laying a detaining arm on his. "Don't 
think me very selfish, please ; but if you 
could only keep me from thinking ! Talk 
to me, and tell nie about the children. 
How is my dear boy Regy ? I shan't for- 
get him at school" 

" Have you heard anything that has dis- 
tressed you, Gwendoline ? " 

Her lips quivered ; she turned away her 
head. At that moment a young lady was 
being led to the piano to sing — a, showy- 
looking girl, with arms like a servant, about 
whom the gentlemen crowded, and who 
wore her coiffure d F enfant, and was sup- 
posed to have great creative genius. 

"I hope we shall have a good supper," 
she whispered to her chaperon, " if I've to 
exert myself over this beast of a song, that 
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always tries my middle notes. I ought to 
be well fed, especially as Tm not paid" 

" They always feed well here," the cha- 
peron answered reassuringly. " Their con- 
nections are splendid. Old Lady Drysdale 
has just offered you a guinea for her 
matinee" 

So the curls waved graciously, the large 
eyes travelled pensively to the gentlemen's 
faces, the eye-glass was readjusted, and 
everybody was hushed into silence. 

In Gwendoline's present mood, *The 
Wrecked Hope,' with all its mournful 
meaning, was inevitably &tal. When the 
singers rich contralto notes plaintively 
delivered these words to the descriptive 
accompaniment, 



"And a wave-washed form upheaving 
At times to the moon's chill beams, 
Around which the wild breeze wanders, 
And the gray gull wheels and screams." 

Gwendoline shrank and trembled in help- 
less pain. 
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"Take her away, uncle Reginald," whis- 
pered Dolly, who came up hastily. '*I 
know she can never bear it." 

"That's fetched 'em," sighed the singer, 
amid deafening applause. 

Hugh and Eric both stood at the door, 
thinking of their old friend and comtade, 
as Gwendoline passed them on her uncle's 
arm, her face pale and set. 

" Poor little girl ! we know what that 
means," said Eric. '' She's all heart. She 
must have cared for Val, after all. No 
wonder he cut up so rough over it." 

" What an unfortunate song, too, for her 
to hear ! There seems a fate in these 
things," muttered Hugh. "The kindest 
thing we can do will be to break up the 
party early." 

" Mrs. Desmond's name is down for one 
more valse with me," said Eric, going in 
search of her. "After that, we'll leave as 
soon as you like." 

There was a dazzling brilliance in Dolly's 
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beauty to-night that Eric's trained eye per- 
ceived and appreciated. 

'*E;eally, Gwendoline," said Miss Car- 
rington, coming upon her suddenly, "you're ' 
knocking up at last! I always said you 
never could stand so much of this sort of 
thing as Dolly.'* 

" I am engaged to you for the Lancers, 
am I not, Miss Carrington ? " said Reginald, 
coming to the rescue, and anxious to save 
his niece any closer questioning. 

" If I might be excused," said Gwen- 
doline, feeling so faint she was afraid her 
strength was really failing. " There seems 
a mist before my eyes." 

Miss Carrington, coquetting with Regi- 
nald, was in an amiable mood. She had 
just presented him with the latest thing in 
* crooks ' suitable for the Park. She would 
have him more to herself were Gwendoline 
disposed o£ 

" Go, dear," she said aflfectionately, " go 
to bed, and no one will think anything 
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strange. I can see by your looks you are 
quite knocked up/' 

And Gwendoline went. She did not 
summon her maid. She sat down by her 
dressing-table, and buried her fece in her 
hands. She was alone at last with her 
thoughts. For the thousandth time, at 
least, she wished she was like Dolly — ^like 
others of her world — ^butterflies flitting in 
the gay sunshine of pleasure, who feel 
nothing. She drew the flowers slowly one 
by one fix)m her hair, and shook it over her 
shoulders, as she damped a sponge with 
cold water and laid it on her burning 
temples. It was her nature and tempera 
ment to weep, but to-night no tears came. 
She threw herself, dressed as she was, on 
her bed, and hid her face on the lace-edged 
pillow. The room was in semi-darkness, 
and quite still. How thankful she was for 
the silence ! 

Her dog crept to her and licked her hand, 
as it hung down by her side. The vision of 
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the little golden-haired child whom Valentine 
had saved, teUing him he was not frightened, 
and had said a prayer, was mirrored in her 
mind with indescribable clearness. The 
sinking ship, the lowered boats, the fearful 
waves dashing over the deck, sweeping him 
away who ought to have Uved, and ready 
to engulf all who were at their mercy — 
"were pictured by a vivid imagination, in- 
tensifying every horror and all the pathos 
of the scene. Her face turned to the 
wall, she had not perceived her husband's 
entrance — her husband, who was daily 
growing dearer to her — till he hung over 
her, and touched her arm. Gwendoline 
unconsciously shrank from his embrace. 
A sort of awe of him oppressed her. 
Would he ever judge her harshly ? 

** My darling, what does all this mean ? " 
he said, gently sitting down by her side, 
and lowering the lamp-hght. 

He had not witnessed the force of her 
sorrow. Valentine, dead, was now a sacred 
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memory. She had been lying white and 
still as he entered, her face buried beneath 
the pillow s laces. His great love seemed 
to give her a fresh stab ; the blood rushed 
to her brow, for deep down in her young 
heart was a strange awakening to his in- 
fluence — a clinging that, spite of her 
present remorse and pain, was only vaguely 
intelligible ; such as may affect us when, 
in looking at some exquisite landscape, and 
the transitory changes of its shade and 
shine, we pause to recall deeper realities 
than the pictured scene. 

A tremulous awe stole over her as she 
heard his voice. It seemed to hold censure 
for all its calmness ; or was it that she felt 
shocked and startled at the violence of her 
grief 1 And was it grief so much as remorse ? 
What was this inextricable confiision of 
thought and memory? Could a cloud 
come between her and Lionel ? She 
was capable of deepest, wildest love ; 
her nature craved it, and she was torn 
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now in a struggle she could not under- 
stand. 

"I am only tired, so very tired/' she 
faltered ; " and so asked Letitia to make it 
all right with every one. You don't mind 
my leaving our guests 1 " 

A thrill, that was between pain and 
pleasure, swept through her as his lips met 
hers, and he smoothed the hair from her 
brow. There are women who must love 
the man they live with, and who cherishes 
them, as naturally as flowers love the light. 

And then again she wondered if he 
would ever know she had deceived him ? 
That grand chiselled face could look hard 
and cruel. And yet she could not help 
anything. Her rapid imagination pictured 
a future terrible in its conflicts. Why 
should the lures of love and hope be per- 
mitted to enchant if only pain and dis- 
appointment are the result ? 

*' Mind ? I am only grieved you fancied 
yourself equal to the exertion of appearing 
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at all to-night ; and now I have something 
to tell you dear, that I am sure you will 
be glad to hear. I left Hugh and Eric 
drinking a bottle of champagne over the 
news." 

Gwendoline sat up, palpitating, per- 
plexed ; her large eyes fixed on her 
husband's face ; her pulses beating. He 
rose and kissed her cheek, gazing at her 
in silent admiration. 

"What news?" she said, trembling in 
every limb. 

" It seems there was a report that 
Valentine was wrecked in the Galway 
Castle. I've been too busy to look at the 
papers to-day— been worried with bad 
news from China; but I think this last 
intelligence sets all our fears at rest." 

She took the paper from his hand without 
a word. 

" Turn up the lamp ; I cannot see," she 
said, in a dry husky voice. 

"Lionel," called his sister, "where are 
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you ? Come down to supper. If she has 
a headache, the child is better left alone ; 
and I'll send Josephine up with some jelly 
by-and-by." 

" Good-bye for the present, then," he 
said, moving softly across the floor. "I 
thought you would be pleased to hear he 
was saved." 

" To hear he was saved ! " Gwendoline 
spmng up. and standing by her dressing- 
table, read the following announcement : 

' Our Dover correspondent telegraphed 
this morning : " The Royal Mail Com any 
have received a telegram announcing that 
the first officer, Morrison, of the Galway 
Castle, and Captain Hilliard, of the — th, 
whose coolness and bravery saved many 
valuable lives that must otherwise have 
been lost, have both landed at Lisbon, 
having been picked up by a passing vessel. 
Captain Hilliard, who was a magnificent 
swimmer, had been eight hours in the sea 
ere assistance arrived, and was rescued in 
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a perfectly exhausted condition. The tirat 
officer had managed to secure a lifebuoy ere 
he was swept away.** ' 

She read it over twice; and when 
Mademoiselle Josephine entered with some 
jelly and champagne on a tray, she found 
Mrs. Carrington lying insensible by the 
side of her bed, a piece of paper tightly 
clasped in her hands. The revxilsion of 
ovei-wrought feeling had been more than 
she could bear. 

The maid took the liberty of reading 
that printed paragraph. 

" Fainted, Jiwa Dieu ! " she exclaimed. 

Satisfied that at last she was on tlie 
point of making extraordinary discoveries, 
since the third person necessary to com- 
plete the dramatis personcB ia conjugal 
melodrama would shortly arrive on the 
scene — the third person who accounted for 
that singular fainting — she proceeded to 
revive her mistress, and soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing her eyes open. Mademoi- 
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selle Josephine readily understood thinpfs. 
She had been once a paid spy in her belle 
France, and had tracked a certain Madame 
Coralie, described in official books as 
* voleuse' with such success, that the head 
of the crinainal department in Paris used 
to say with a sigh, after she had left, * O etait 
la plus gentille de mes chattes,* as the mice, 
no doubt, found to their cost. She drew 
an augury from this little scene favourable 
to her future ; for she had read every word 
of the wreck, had seen Gwendoline's 
emotion, and easily put two and two 
together. Mrs. Carrington was a delightful 
mistress, kind and amiable, if a trifle too 
innocent, too girlish, to be quite profitable to 
her maid ; but the enigma was understood 
now. The banished soldier, about whom 
Miss Heath had thought so painfully on her 
wedding-day, was coming home. Mademoi- 
selle Josephine adored les militaireSy and 
had read Boccaccio ; and humming a stanza 
of ' Ca iiu ' as she went downstairs, startled 
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the quiet German valet, Lohr, by suddenly 
crying * Vive Tamour 1 ' in his ear as he 
smoked his cigarette. 



CHAPTER HI. 

BOMEO B JULIETTA. 

"Ta voix lavit mes sens." 

" The song of the fields to the rye, 
The song of the lime to the bee. 
The song of the depth to the height — 
Who knows all three ? " ^ 

As soon as Valentine found himself once 
again in London, his first resolve, when he 
recovered from the Ul-effects of a low fever 
that attacked him after his long exposure 
to the elements during his desperate strug- 
gle for life, was to see Gwendoline. A 
languishing ache possessed him to be once 
more in her presence. She was near him 
in all his daylight visions and nightly 
dreams. The thought had brought him 
home directly after learning that he was a 
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wealthy man ; for his grandfather had made 
him his sole heir, an injustice to Lionel, 
for which, however, he cared little. He 
bore his cousin no malice for his triumph, 
only it puzzled him. Still, he knew the 
caprices of the aged were plentifiil and 
mysterious — ^gales that often blew serious 
mischief to some one — and, after all, Valen- 
tine wanted the money more than he did. 

And, alas, there was no mistaking the 
other resolve Billiard had made, and that 
was to use every endeavour, every influence, 
to rob Lionel of the wife whose possession 
he coveted. Money could always pay for 
the worries and scandal of a cause cSldhre. 
Hilliard was not a man of half measures ; 
he had never deliberately led a woman into 
misery or guilt, however much he may have 
indirectly assisted in the process ; but now 
a feeling of injury as well as passion was at 
work. How could he stem this madness, 
this infatuation ? 

It governed him with relentless might. 
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and was stronger than himself. He sold 
out in order to further his grandfather's 
wishes that he should leave the service and 
enter a banking firm in the City, where he 
would be the head and mainstay, and the 
arrangement suited him remarkably well at 
this crisis of his affairs. He would visit 
the Carringtons, and constantly see Gwen- 
doline ; contact would feed the flame that 
consumed him; he could study her under 
new aspects, and only hoped that Lionel 
was turning into a brute, and that she was 
unhappy. It would give him fewer pangs 
to know the man was worthless whom he 
intended to betray. 

So, as he sprang into his hansom cab one 
afternoon late in June, to visit Gwendoline, 
be was vexed at seeing Eric saunter to- 
wards his h(»tel, prepared to coax him into 
dining at his club. 

"Where are you off to, Val?'' asked 
Eric, pausing on the kerbstone. " Thought 
I should have been in time to catch you 
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ere you started. Come and dine with us 
to-night, we've got such a capital chef" 

" Perhaps I may, if Carrington does not 
ask me to stay to dinner," said Valentine, 
leisurely, joining his fiiend as he lighted a 
cigar. 

"You are going to Bayswater," said 
Eric, shnigging his shoulders. "I shouldn't 
if I were you, Val. * Leave well alone' is a 
good motto." 

" Suppose it isn't well ? " said Hillictrd, 
with his dark look, and which a mutinous 
soldier rebelling against a conunand under- 
stood to his cost. 

" Good Heavens ! you don't mean — " 

" Never mind what I mean ; if you want 
help at any time, come to me. Times are 
changed; the jade Fortime has sent me 
wealth just one year too late." 

Eric's face was a study. His wife's 
money was now strictly tied up. Dinners, 
opera-boxes and hunters run away with *the 
ready.' He felt Valentine's hand tremble 
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on his arm, and wished Dolly had persuaded 
her sister to leave London with her for the 
Abbey House. 

"Take care, Val, what you are about, 
and think of her welfare more than your 
own wishes," he said gravely. 

Wealth developed selfishness and reck- 
lessness. The cynical tone Valentine had 
recently assumed alarmed him. 

" I never could understand parables,^' 
laughed Hilliard, springing again into his 
cab. " Au revoir ! " 

Neither cruel, callous, nor wicked, but 
selfish now, since he will not spare others 
who stand in the way of his pleasure, he 
detested any form of the mentor that pre- 
sented itself. 

" Cursed moralizing hypocrite ! " mut- 
tered Hilliard, with impetuous anger. 
" Let him mind hi^ own business. A 
fellow that always vowed to make a specu- 
lation of marriage." 

He never thought of classing Gwendoline 
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with ordinary women. They might be 
lovely, but she was divine; and now, pic- 
turing their meeting, his memory returned 
with dangerous cl»:*arness to those interviews 
in the past, when by her timid words of 
entreaty, her restlessness, her delight in 
his presence, he knew he had been loved. 
He hoped to find her sad, pale, stricken to 
the heart by an uncongeninl life, indifferent 
to her husband, who would be of course 
unsuited to her, caring nothing at all for 
her unhappiness ; and who else could re- 
move the blight on her life but the lover 
who had come back to win her at all costs 
and hazards, who felt himself robbed and 
cheated by others who had influenced her 
to their own advantage ? As the cab drove 
up to her door, Gwendoline, who was on 
the balcony gatheiing a few buds to orna- 
ment her vases, looked down and recognized 
him instantly. She was alone, and was about 
to prepare for her drive in the Park; for 
her carriage came round just as the cab 
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drove away, and HiUiard noticed how well 
it was appointed, how splendid were the 
points of those dashing bays, as he rang 
the bell. 

A superstitious feeling of absolute terror 
stole over her. Was she dreaming, or was 
he indeed so near ? How she had prayed 
they might never meet ! She sat motion- 
less for a few seconds staring into space, 
her agitation increasing. 

'* What shall I do?" she cried, rising and 
standing in the middle of her drawing- 
room, waiting to hear him announced, her 
hands tightly clasped. All the innocent 
happiness of her mind was checked and 
arrested ; she began to feel afraid. 

The next moment he was by her side. 

" How do you do, Mrs. Carrington \ " 
he said gently, in a tone of the most deli- 
cate respect, speaking carelessly, as though 
to any ordinary acquaintance. This was 
part of his method of attack, to disarm her 
suspicion or fears. 
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Gwendoline's hand went towards his, 
and as he released it with a faint pressure, 
he had the satisfaction of feeling it quiver 
under his grasp, but he saw no indica- 
tions of sorrow or wasting in that girlish 
face. 

" I am so glad you are better/' she said, 
motioning him to a chair. *' Lionel has 
made daily inquiries at your hotel ; no 
doubt you still feel weak." 

** But I am gaining strength daily, and 
can take everything easily now. I'm never 
dunned or worried. And so this is your 
second season, Mrs. Carrington, and you 
are not tired of society. No ? Ah ! quite 
a woman of fashion. Perhaps you have 
forgotten all I prophesied. Was it not 
a bad omen when the violets were swept 
away that night we listened to the sea? 
You did not keep your promise — ^you gave 
me no more." 

*' I — no — why do you refer to the past?" 

*' To remind vou that Fate has been 
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cruel — it has parted our lives. O, you 
have done remarkably well for yourself. I 
can see you regret nothing ; why should 
you 1 Women are hke butterflies. Had I 
not returned you would have never given 
me a thought. '* 

" I could find it in my heart to wish I 
had never seen you again.'' 

" Don't be so passionate. * We will 
meet as if we met not, and part as though 
we parted not.' As for that midsummer 
night's dream of ours, that set me writing 
poetry and making a fool of myself, it was 
like a fairy tale, was it notl Armida's 
phantasmagoria. Do you mean to banish 
me for this ? " 

He was smUing agam into her eyes, 
wondeiing if in the end he should have to 
take his hat and depart. Why should he 
spare her ? He was in one of his daring 
moods. Anything was better than her 
indifference, and it was some satisfaction to 
see her turn very pale, and touch her 
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round pillar-like throat with that nervous 
gesture he so well remembered. 

What is this written in his eyes — this 
burning light that all his assumed quiet- 
ness and conventionalism cannot hide? 
Was it the signal of that meditated 
treachery of which she had not dreamed ? 
Gwendoline's utter absence of coquetry 
saved her from the danger and imprudence 
of glorying in this fresh evidence of her 
power. 

" I had a narrow escape of drowning, 
had I not ? " he said, rising, a little rest- 
lessly, to examine a fine water-colour ; his 
movement set them both more at their 
ease. "And yet I wouldn't have missed 
the spectacle for anything, it was so grand. 
In scenes like those at sea one lives ; it 
was like a great battle ; one felt shaken to 
the very soul." 

'' And now what do you mean to do, 
since you are so rich, and have left the 
army i 
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** To do ? I am in business as a banker," 
he said, with a curious smile. " You must 
coax me to settle down, and preach me 
nice little lectures on domestic conjugal 
bliss. You must try and find me a wife, 
Mrs. Carrington ; only don't let her be a 
blonde ; the colour won't stand wear and 
tear.^ 

She started at his tone ; its irony was so 
little veiled. 

" Don't you think I should make a re- 
markably good husband ? " 

He set his teeth with a slight uncon- 
scious shudder, but she read the hidden 
bitterness. She rose and rang the bell. 
It was answered by Mdlle Josephine ; and 
when Gwendoline said a little hurriedly, 
" Send us in some tea, please," the maid 
glanced at the handsome man toying with 
a paper-knife, with the military air and a 
dark flush on his cheek, and most assuredly 
read his secret. 

" I want you to promise me one thing," 
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pleaded Valentine, when they were aJone 
together again, and he bent slightly to- 
wards her — " that you will never think of 
the foolish words I have uttered, but look 
upon me as a friend in the future, and con- 
sider the past forgotten and buried, as it 
most assuredly is!^ 

"You have forgiven me, then?" she 
said, yielding to an impulse, her voice low 
and tremulous with feeling. O Heavens 1 
the power of her beauty! It penetrated 
him like some divine odour affecting his 
brain. 

He looked at her, his heart beating 
loudly. 

" Everything. Perhaps, after all, it was 
for the best — most things are." 

" Yes," she said dreamily, " and I am 
happy." 

This unveiling of a perfect soul tortured 
him. If love had only flashed forth but 
for an instant's space ! 

" So much the better," he said hurriedly; 
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and I think you will admit I took my dis- 
missal pretty well ; and I suppose it's a case 
with you of out of sight oiit of mind. Now, 
let's turn the subject, and never allude to 
it any more." 

As the footman brought in the tea 
BKUiard took possession of a low armchair, 
and added cream and sugar to the dark- 
coloured liquid that is in such universal re- 
quest ; and they chatted quite unrestrainedly 
over ordinary subjects ; and the coachman 
outside walked his horses up and down 
the wide road for about the hundredth time. 
Valentine quite meant to stay to dinner ; 
he wished to be an intime here, and he 
wanted to study that cousin Lionel, whom 
he so sincerely hated. 

" The poor beggar must be tired, I 
should think, by this time, of taking the 
bays up and down the road," he said, 
moving aside the ^crw-tinted curtains. 

*' The horses ? I had forgotten they 
were ordered ! " 

F 2 
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" And 1 have spoilt your drive/' he said 
penitently. " Are you very angry ? Send 
me. away, Mrs. Carrington, and go and 
dress." 

The softness had returned to his eyes 
and voice, and he looked at her as he had 
never before looked at a woman — a gaze of 
silent inexpressible worship. 

*' I shall not drive to-day ; we dine 
earlier, as we are going to the Opera. You 
will stay and see Lionel ? " 

" Thanks ; I should be delighted. I met 
him on 'Change, you know, yesterday — 
fancy me on 'Change ! I'm getting an 
excellent man of business — and he gave 
me carte blanche to visit here, and made 
me promise to call soon." 

" And you might share our box to-night ; 
there's sure to be room." 

" Again thanks. What Opera is it 1 " 

" Romeo e Julietta. Patti plays Juliet." 

" And Nicolini Romeo, I suppose ? 
Suits their case. There's a little too much 
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luscious sweetness, though, in the music, 
and, according to our modern notions and 
tastes, the couple are so absurdly spoony." 

** You are forgetting your tea," said 
Gwendoline with a smile ; then, as Jose- 
phine reappeared in answer to her ring, 
" Tell Radley I shall not want the carriage 
at all this afternoon." 

The voice was as sweet and gentle as 
ever. How adorable she was ! The same 
light seemed to radiate from her as of old. 
He had seen her humiliated and tormented 
at home; had overheard her nervous 
reproaches when Dolly's slight contemp- 
tuous laugh had stung too keenly ; and 
now was this calm life really suited to her 1 
He saw her surrounded by every luxury. 
She confessed she was happy, but he 
doubted it. There is a love more cruel 
than hate, and Valentine had not improved 
of late : the sudden influx of wealth 
embittered him since he had lost Gwen- 
doline. She would have been less proof 
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against his fascinations had she been a 
mere society doll; he might then have 
appealed more easily to her vanity and 
senses. 

At that moment the door opened some- 
what hastily, and Lionel stood before them. 
He rather expected to find HiUiard here, 
having met Eric, who informed him of his 
cousin's visit. 

'* I'm very glad indeed youVe called to- 
day," he said, shaking his cousin's hand 
heartily, " for I promised my wife I'd take 
her to the Opera to-night, and I find I 
must return to my office, and perhaps work 
all night." 

" Indeed I Any business worry ? " asked 
HiUiard, stroking his moustache. 

** Lionel works too hard," said Gwendo- 
line, as he turned and kissed her. ** I fear 
he will be quite ill." 

" It will soon be over now, I hope, and I 
shall be able to take some rest. You'll stay 
to dinner, Val ; we seem almost strangers 
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to each other, but intimacy will soon 
change all that." 

"Was he blind or mad? thought Valen- 
tine, as Lionel, tired and pale, threw him- 
self into a chair, frowning slightly at some 
intrusive thought. Gwendoline left them 
together to dress for dinner. Her morbid 
fears that she should never meet HiUiard 
unmoved were gone ; he had revived her 
faith in herself, and it was evident Lionel 
liked him, acd was anxious for his society. 

" Look here, old fellow,'' said Valentine, 
after a pause, rising and standing before 
his host, " that old man's will was a piece 
of infernal injustice ; I know it. I should 
like to square everything. Bank with us 
if you want ease of mind and vmlimited 
discount." 

" I cannot say I am quite satisfied with 
my present bankers." 

" You won't have reason to complain of 
us. Half a million was a tidy sum to re- 
ceive, was it not, as floating capital ? " 
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" He left you half a million, then ? " 

" Yes, and a quantity of shares and house 
property. I don't know what to do with 
it, but we'll discount your paper to any 
amount." 

Why should Lionel mistrust him ? And 
for the moment, at least, he was sincere ; 
he had no base or sinister intentions on his 
cousin's business; no desire to ruin him 
financially. 

If it be true that our opinions of others 
are entirely regulated by the passions that 
govern or influence ourselves, and we only 
believe in those motives of action of which 
we ourselves are capable, then it is readily 
understood that Lionel was incapable of 
attributing any false or cruel meaning to 
his cousin's oflPers. 

" We can talk all this over another day ; 
but I am sure you mean well towards me," 
said Lionel warmly. "What a strange 
affair this duel is in Paris 1 " opening . his 
paper ; " I knew the Count intimately." 
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" And he has killed the lover/' muttered 
Hilliard, his eyes sombre and gloomy again. 

" He had better have killed himself/' said 
Lionel. "And now about the Opera. I 
don't like to disappoint my wife ; she's so 
fond of music. Will you take her and my 
sister to-night to Her Majesty's ? " 

" Delighted to be of any service/' he said, 
bowing, as Miss Carrington, followed by her 
pugs, sailed into the room, and then ad- 
vanced and shook hands with him. 

" What a miraculous escape you had ! " 
she said, with enthusiasm. " We must 
hear all about it by and by. Here's Gwen- 
doline, and I believe dinner will soon be 
ready." 

** If I have to go to the Opera I must 
return to my hotel and dress," said Valen- 
tine, glancing at his watch. He wished he 
had ordered his brougham and detained it ; 
but a cab was soon in readiness, and bid- 
ding the man drive quickly, in less than an 
hour he was again seated in Mr. Carrington's 
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drawing-room, in full evening-dress, looking 
over a book of fine engravings in which 
Miss Carrington took considerable pride. 
Gwendoline sat a little apart, a strange 
misgiving disturbing her peace as she met 
that bright defiant look which had governed 
her so completely in the past. Dressed in 
her soft white laces, a tea-rose at her throat, 
she looked a mere child still ; her face was 
somewhat flushed, her eyes sparkled and 
shone, but he could see nothing sad or 
wearied in her aspect, or that spoke of a 
blighted life. 

His heart misgave him, as one viewing 
his lost Eden dreams of the bowers of 
Paradise, from which he is cast forth 
for ever. 

" Here's uncle Reginald,'' she cried, going 
to the window; "I am so glad he has 
come." 

HiUiard made an impatient movement 
with his foot. 

" Valentine, will you take my wife down 
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to dinner?" said Lionel, offering his arm to 
his sister, and saluting Reginald as they 
descended the stairs. 

" Thought I could take care of the ladies 
at the Opera," explained Reginald, as his 
eyes rested on HiUiard with a vexed ex- 
pression. Warned by Dolly, he feared for 
Gwendoline : if all the rest were blind or 
indifferent, he was not. 

" 0, thanks, but I have been selected to 
have that honour," said Valentine, with a 
quick glance at Gwendoline; "you are a 
little too late." 

" Your knight-errantry will be no doubt 
appreciated," muttered Reginald, drawing 
his chair to the table. 

" What the d^ce does he mean ? " won- 
dered Hilhard, relapsing into silence. 

They did not linger long over dinner. 
Mr. Carrington was clearly not in his usual 
spirits, and Hilliard's wit and dinner-table 
talk were scarcely up to the mark. He was 
an acknowledged brilliant raconteur, a 
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charming conversationalist ; but to-night 
he said little, devoting himself dutifully to 
Miss Carrington, but noticijig Gwendoline's 
every look and word. She was conscious 
of this dumb watching ; it affected her with 
a feverish impatience she could not under- 
stand. At last they all breathed freer as 
the pine was handed and the dessert came 
to an end. Lionel's wines were splendid ; 
Hilliard drank more than he ate, and, after 
swallowing his coffee, rejoiced at seeing the 
carriage drive round to convey them to the 
Opera. 8ome instinct made Reginald later 
on invent excuses for leaving, put on his 
hat, and follow in a hansom. He was 
very fond of his young niece, he was pas- 
sionately grateful to the man who had 
rescued him from beggary and want in 
America; and Reginald the scholar, who 
had studied human nature, the feitilletoniste 
who derided it, suspected Valentine of some 
deep design. 

The orchestra was playing the beautifiil 
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overture when the three entered their box. 
The music breathed of love ; its struggles, 
anguish, and despair; it suggested hyme- 
neal festivals and the fulfilment of every 
hope and promise — music which speaks of 
things which in all our lives we have not 
found and never shall find, breathed here 
in a mighty masterpiece, created by one of 
the greatest living geniuses of the age, and 
portrayed every vision of beauty, form, and 
movement. Miss Carrington felt sleepy, 
and chattered on indifferent subjects; there 
was no pain to her in this exquisite poetry, 
these sublime pictures — a prosaical mind is 
spared a good deal. Valentine felt himself 
a worthless miserable sinner as he listened, 
for aU his idealic creeds ; but his absorbing 
infatuation was fed by these delicious 
sounds. 

It was profanation, it was vilest treachery, 
to think of an earthly love in connection 
with Gwendoline ; but he was too world- 
worn and tired of most things not to revel 
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in the ecstasy of the moments passed by 
the side of that quiet girlish figure, 
* gowned in pure white ' like a pale spring 
flower, he yet longed to crush in his relent- 
less hands. . . . Why had he ever come 
under her adorable influence again ? She 
was a poem, a picture, a dream, and he 
could only worship her from afar, in a rest- 
less trance, as the music stole into his veins 
and maddened him. His mood reacted on 
her with strange electricity of thought and 
feeling. Romeo was by her side, and she, 
trembling before a harsh mother, was, like 
Juliet, struggling against an evil destiny 
and a cruel world. These scenes savoured 
of youth in its wild extrav^^gance and 
rapture, flushed with joy and hope — of life, 
of the very sap and essence of life ; here 
were terror, parting, despair, intermingled 
with happiness, trust, tenderness, each over- 
shadowed by the tomb, and poetised by 
early death, and over all the bright Italian 
firmament, and the idyllic grace of another 
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century and the South. Then suddenly 
she awoke to her danger. It flashed upon 
her she was a wife, bound by the obliga- 
tions of a sacred vow, and no longer that 
girlish Juliet who had lingered in the apple 
orchard with her lover as the sun went 
down over the sea. 

" We must not listen," she said half to 
herself, starting from her reverie, and he 
saw there were tears in her eyes. Reginald 
from the gallery, using his powerful lorgnon, 
saw them too. 

'^Take me to the Duchess of Grand- 
court, please" whispered Miss Carrington, 
waking up ; " she is beckoning me to 
her box. You can order an ice for Gwen- 
doline." 

Valentine rose and took her along the 
corridor on his arm ; it was the end of the 
second act- On his return he looked 
Gwendoline steadily in the eyes. 

" Why must we not listen ? " he said 
quietly ; "is it some devil's drink that will 
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poison US or make us mad? . . . You 
know what I mean/' 

" O God ! why do you speak to me like 
that ? " 

" Remember, this is a tragedy ; they 
both died, and they loved as we did once." 

" Valentine, we must not meet or see 
each other any more." 

" 0, yes, we shall ; we belong to the 
nineteenth century fortimately, a liberal 
age with expanded views ; the bowl and 
the dagger business has exploded." 

" And honour and belief in God ? " she 
asked, in a low voice. 

He laughed in his throat. 

*'Why should you shrink from me? 
You kept faith with them — you wrecked 
my Hfe." 

" For pity's sake leave me as I am — as 
I was before you returned — at rest and 
contented." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind,'* he said, 
his white ungloved hand wandering from 
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the back of his chair till it rested on the 
velvet ledge of the box. " I mean to cure 
you of false prejudices and narrow scruples !" 

*'It is wrong — it is criminal to talk: as 
you do." 

" Let it be wrong ! If so it is all that 
will ever ease my wretchedness." 

" Valentine, you must forget me — ^you 
must learn to care for some one else." 

" I once had a dog," he said, looking 
away from her for a moment and frowning, 
" that was shot by accident out on the 
moors one autumn, I have never had the 
courage to get another ; the loss of that 
poor brute cut me up terribly. Don't you 
remember the proverb, * On n a dans la vie 
quW chien, comme on n'a qu'un amour ? ' 
. . . When we see a gem that is unique 
of its kind we call it priceless, we sometimes 
risk life itself to possess it. " 

She listened, trembling and heart-sick, 
her features contracted with mental pain ; 
she looked pale and worn. Here was the 
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shadow of her past, the sad wraith that 
was daily growing less distinct as a memory, 
but whose remembi-ance still held a shape- 
less pain ; and she wished to dismiss it 
gently, not seei ^ng the vague danger 
threatening her peace. 

*'The Ducheas is in an abominable 
temper/' sighed Mirs Carringtcn, snifl&ng 
her smelling caita as ste re nrned to the 
box. '' His Excele.nov the CcuL.t d'Aleardi 
has disappointed her, not having come ; she 
thinks the Opera absurd, and, after a little 
argument with me, has actually withdrawn 
her support from one of my most cherished 
schemes for the protection of friendless 
girls. .• . . You may order us two ices,'* 
nodding to Valentine, " but be sure mine 
is a Neapolitan — this heat is suflfocating ! " 



CHAPTER IV. 



TEMPTATION. 



^ It is the radiance of you, and not you. It is that which 
you know not in yourself, and can never know.'' 

After Valentine re-entered his hotel 
that night his good angel pleaded with 
him. Why lay snares for the innocent 
and those who trusted him ? He would 
go away from London, abandon his plan 
of attack, and leave Gwendoline in peace. 
This cruel love that vexed his soul should 
not ruin her future ; it was evident that 
she was not unhappy — that sympathy 
existed between her husband and herself 
The bitter truth remained that she seemed 
content with her lot ; she had principles 
and honour to guide her; she was not 
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blmded and dazzled by a sad and unholy 
passion. Valentine Lad, in truth, been 
disappointed with her greeting. There was 
no slow sinking of her eyes under the 
steady glance he turned on her, scarcely 
any tremor or visible agitation. 

" If I leave her now," was his thought, 
" I shall not palter with temptation. I 
may forget her in a prolonged absence if I 
look upon her as for ever dead to me ; and 
it will be better for both of us in the end." 

Unfortunately for himself he was not a 
commonplace type of man. He had both 
feeling and intelligence. He was devoid 
of vulgar sharpness, and was capable of 
sacrifice. What he did should be done 
openly ; and yet he hesitated, from day to 
day, in pursuing any settled course of 
action. 

How can he overturn her from that lofty 
pedestal on which his thoughts have placed 
her ? Has he not dreamt of her every hour 
they have been parted ? To disprove that 
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those exquisite qualities which attracted him 
no longer exist will not cure his madness. 
It is not so much her qualities he admires 
as her sex's attributes. If he had found 
her haughty, cold, vain, or conscious of her 
power, had she been less perfect, it would 
not have been so difficult to relinquish 
his pursuit. She was still unaware of her 
countless graces. Thus he wavered one 
way with all his force, and then, full of 
contradictory purposes, unable to find his 
paradise in foUy, and irritated by a sense 
of injury, returned with a quick revulsion 
of feeling to his original resolution. He 
regretted the impulsive words he had 
uttered. 

At the Opera he knew he had been too 
precipitate; he had scared the bird he 
wished to entrap. Gwendoline was horri- 
fied at his audacity, his defiance of all the 
laws of God and man. She longed to 
escape, to put the seas between them, to 
have strength to resist his influence. She 
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shrank from the temptation that had arisen, 
and ^lstinctively felt he ought to bridle 
any demonstration, to leave her for honour's 
sake, and prove his devotion by sacrificing 
himself, if sacrifice were, indeed, needed. 

She felt goaded beyond all endurance ; 
she knew not where to turn for guidance 
or comfort. Suppose, in some evil moment, 
she lost her self-control, and, carried away 
by impulse, gave herself up whoUy to his 
wm, leaving husband and home for his 
sake ? Her heart was torn by conflicting 
emotions ; her husband was dear to her ; 
her affection, the respect she felt for him, 
were daily changing into deeper, stronger 
feelings. * The secrets of life are not shown 
except to sympathy and likeness.' And 
Valentine's selfishness in seeking her ruin 
to gratify what, after all, might be only a 
caprice, made her recoil from him when 
away from the charms and magic of his 
presence, however much he subjugated and 
fascinated her when by her side. He was 

I 
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selfish, that she saw ; but he suffered, for 
he loved her, and she could not forget he 
had first won her girlish heart. 

One of her earliest visitors the following 
morning was her uncle Reginald, who had 
come prepared to speak out, and warn her 
of her danger. He knew how her peculiar 
temperament was, the one above all others, 
the most easy to work on through her sen- 
suousness, unsuspiciousness, and warmth. 
In some things she was an emotional epi- 
cure. She must not be thrown in Hilliard's 
way any more. No dangerous picnic-par- 
ties, dances, dinner-parties, or visits to the 
Opera must be allowed to cast any false 
romantic glamour over their path. Regi- 
nald understood the nature of men. Her 
soul was at stake, and he meant to save it 
ere too late ; for what can bring back the 
beauty of innocence to lost womanhood ? 
or how can happiness be purchased through 
a crime ? 

** You are early this morning, uncle 
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Reginald," she said, laying down her work 
to receive him ; " but I had a walk in the 
Gardens directly after breakfast, and now 
you will stay and drive with me before 
luncheon, will you not ? " 

'* I am wanted shortly in the City," he 
said, noticing her pallor, as he threw him- 
self into a chair. " Gwendoline, my dear, 
I will be frank with you. I have come as 
one of your best and truest friends. In the 
place of a father I speak to you as he would 
were he here." 

" Uncle Reginald, what do you mean ? " 
Her face flushed as he spoke ; her eyes 
were raised imploringly to his. 

" 1 am going to give you my advice, 
child. That is all. I don't come to preach 
— I am too much a man of the world for 
that ; but I want you to confide in me— to 
speak freely. I know you have been hardly 
used." ^ 

She could scarcely nerve herself to reply. 
Her large eyes rested on him with a wearied 
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speculative smile. She remembered her 
affection for her father a little bitterly at 
that moment. 

" In what way ? " 

" Your parents did not study your wishes, 
but their own interests, when they made 
you resign Valentine Hilliard.'' 

" Then you know all ? " 

"A good deal. I can guess the rest. 
Of my sisier and my father I do not care to 
think — they are both made of stone ; but I 
want to speak of you and your future. Do 
you love this man ? " 

" uncle Reginald ! I don't know. Some- 
times my life seems agonized, desolate, with- 
out him. He governs me as he pleases by 
a look, a word, a sigh ; and then, when I 
remember my husband Lionel — " 

" Your husband is worth a dozen of his 

cousin. He adores you. He only thinks 

* of your welfare, of working for you, and 

ministering to your pleasures. The other 

man is a fascinating rou^. Mind, I believe 
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he's sincere in his love for you at present, 
as far as such a man can be sincere, and 
that he thinks he is a victim; but if he 
studiod you, and respected you, as a gen^. 
tleman, a man of honour, he would keep 
away." 

She was silent, her head bowed between 
her hands. 

" What can I think of a man who has 
not only worked on his aged relative's 
feelings and prejudice^ to disinherit Lionel, 
but who can come beneath his cousin's 
roof, and, under the garb of friendship, sit 
at his table and take his hand, all the time 
vowing to rob him of his wife ? Other 
people may have a different opinion of 
such things. I say it is damnable trea- 
chery ! " 

Reginald, who had ruined the rival and 
dupe he hated, could speak like this on 
occasions. Such are the complexities of^ 
human nature. 

Gwendoline rose and approached her 
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uncle, shivering at his words ; a sickening 
sense of dread oppressed her, as if some 
great misfortune were at hand. 

" What shall I do ? " she cried, throwing 
herself by his side. " Tell me — advise me ! 
I feel distracted — desperate 1 " 

" You must not see him again. You can 
go away. Stay for a time with Dolly or 
your mother, or us. . . . Your husband s 
honour must be saved." 

She trembled all over. Her lips quivered 
as she stood like one in a trance, and nerv- 
ing herself to bear all with composure. 
She was hearing the seductive music, and 
meeting that impassioned gaze, the voice- 
less worship of which had once stolen away 
her senses and reason, and so intoxicated 
her that she was blind and deaf to earthly 
things. 

" My dear, a most awful retribution ever 

'follows women who forsake their husbands 

— a few months of dazzling bliss in perhaps 

a foreign land, are succeeded by long slow 
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years of agony and disappointment. The 
man who will not sacrifice himself for the 
welfare of her he loves is selfish, is capri- 
cious ; he will make you suffer, for he has 
cheap flashy sentiments, but nothing deep 
or lasting in his nature. What says the 
poet? 

" I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more." 

" How do you know he has no honour ? 
He is very brave ? " 

" Brave ! O, yes, very likely I It is 
these men, with their instincts of race, 
their quietness of manner and softness of 
speech, who will die in battle with a jest 
on their lips, and who will stick at nothing 
to gain their ends. They wouldn't get up 
an hour sooner, when they are tired, to 
save themselves from ruin; but they will 
travel like lightning, from one end of the 
world to the other, if a woman is in ques- 
tion. But are they any the less dangerous 
for all these selfish erratic impulses? and 
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what of their hopeless indifference and 
heartlessness ? You see, my dear, you are 
young, and easily led away. I watched 
you last night at the Opera. What I saw 
there was quite sufficient. He said some- 
thing that moved you to tears. I care for 
you and Lionel. Your husband holds my 
deepest gratitude. I'm no saint — I've 
done many things I've regretted, Heaven 
knows ; but I am grateful to the man who 
held out a helping hand ; and recollect 
there is but one law for women, which, if 
they transgress, is absolute ruin. Men are 
never judged as they are." 

*' You are right, uncle Reginald," said 
Gwendoline thoughtfiilly, after a short 
pause. *' Yes, I will go away, or he must. 
I will not risk another meeting." 

" Remember, Gwendoline, that you have 
a duty to ftilfil to your husband, to your- 
self, to society. You are bound, by a most 
sacred oath, to be true. Half-measures 
won't do. If, in your young heroism, you 
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resigned your love for others, you cannot 
turn back now and undo the past. If you 
were wretched or wronged by your hus- 
band, which you are not, you should still 
stay at your post by his side ; and in the 
end, beUeve me, you would be happier than 
if you eloped in melodramatic fashion, and 
trusted the most fervid vows of the most 
enticing scoundrel that ever lived. Women 
are apt to forget there's a wrinkled half of 
life to be endured. What peace is there in 
a lawless unhallowed love ? " 

He rose as he spoke, and she looked at 
him in her old proud fearless way. 

" Thank you," she said simply, as she 
raised his hand and carried it to her lips. 
" I will do what is right. You may trust 



me.*' 



They little knew they had been over- 
heard — that Miss Carrington, on the qui 
vive as usual, especially as Reginald was 
here and would probably stay to luncheon, 
had stationed herself by the open door of 
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the conservatory, and played the listener. 
She was horrified at the revelation. She 
first resolved to order the carriage, and 
rush oif to her brother in the City, and 
warn him of his delusion and his young 
wife's deception. Then she thought it 
better to wait and see how things went. 
She might be able to use this information 
with greater advantage to herself later on. 
Never had she been so sincerely shocked 
at the depravity of human nature. No 
wonder the honesty of paupers so often 
tistiled, when their appetite pleaded for 
consideration, if a girl like Gwendoline, 
brought up and trained in the purest 
principles by a careful mother, could act 
thus. Poor Lady Hester, what must she 
have endured ! Now she understood why 
Hilliard's hand had trembled so as he 
handed her the ice-plate at the Opera, and 
broke her fan, and seemed so restless ; and 
why Gwendoline had iainted on hearing he 
was saved. 0, if Hermione were only 
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here, and they could discuss the news over 
Chablis, oyster-patties, and tomato salad I 
The vision of a huge scandal suddenly 
presented itself; of judges, lawyers, and 
journals growing familiarised with their 
disgrace ; of a separation, or divorce, or 
some such horror ; considering that money, 
position, home, name — all must be lostj 
her future shipwrecked, and she dead to 
the world and society I Could Gwendoline 
be really mad enough to contemplate an 
elopement ? And Miss Carrington's thoughts 
would dwell on the picture of a return of 
her power in the Bayswater establishment ; 
of the reengagement of her favourite 
German cook and French butler ; the visits 
of the widows, and other pleasant things at 
present denied her, which her soul, or 
whatever stood in place of one, coveted. 
Then she stole softly away, that they 
should suspect nothing. How beautifully 
Reginald had spoken to the graceless de- 
ceitful girl ! Not Mr. Moffat, her &vourite 
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preax5lier at St. Margaret's, could have 
said anything more touching or to the 
point. 

'* No wonder she was up so early, wan- 
dering through the Park with the nurse- 
maids and children," she miurmured, sitting 
down to her fancy-work in the Ubrary. 
" Her conscience would not let her rest. O 
my poor, poor deluded brother ! " 

She saw Keginald leave the house, evi- 
dently so engrossed with his own reflections, 
and this shadow of dishonour, that he had 
forgotten to ask for her ; and her curiosity 
was such that she went, after the lapse of 
an hour, in no sympathising mood in search 
of Gwendoline, still sitting alone in her 
momuig-room. 

During the uneventful calm of her spin- 
sterhood Miss Carrington knew Httle of the 
pangs lovers experience. She was of the 
type of women who are formed for the 
r^le of ' old maids ; ' but the expelling of 
that favourite German cook, whose soufflets 
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and chocolate-creams were unsurpassable, 
rankled in her mind, and made her dislike 
her young sister-in-law. 

** Shall we drive, as arranged this morn- 
ing ? '' she asked a little stiffly, as both her 
pugs tried to scramble simultaneously on 
Gwendoline's lap, and then shook each other 
in turn. 

" I'd rather be alone, if you don't mind, 
Letitia," said Gwendoline pleadingly. "My 
head aches." 

" You know, of course, Lionel, is coming 
back to luncheon here to day. I should 
order another plat, as he may bring a friend 
with him ; but really this cook is a com- 
plete idiot if you want anything prepared 
quickly." 

** Would you mind seeing about it, then, 
for me, dear ? " 

" You wished to be mistress in your own 
house, you know," said Miss Carrington, 
with a parting sting. " No ; I shall not 
interfere. This creature you have engaged 
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is ruinous in the eggs and butter she uses ; 
but it is no affair of mine." 

" Really, Letitia, you are very disagree- 
able/' said Gwendoline, her eyes flashing a 
little, " and unkind, I think/' 

'' Indeed ! Unkind, am I ? WeU, 111 
leave you to your own reflections. No 
doubt they are interesting enougli." 

^' Here is Lionel — how soon he has re- 
turned ! " cried Gwendoline, starting to 
her feet, and running into the hall to meet 
him. 

" If that isn't hypocrisy — and all that 
kissing, too ! A worse flirt than Dolly, who 
never meant any harm ! " muttered Letitia, 
sweeping away, and calling to her pets. 
'^ She deserves to be punished for her 
wickedness/' 

Lionel took the fair face, framed in that 
dark rippUng hair, between his hands, and 
kissed Gwendoline on the lips and brow. 
Tall and broadly built, with a wide low 
forehead, dark-gray eyes, a firm, resolute, 
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perfectly-chiselled mouth, that, seldom 
smiling, gave the charm of gravity to his 
expression, he was a man any woman would 
be proud to call husband. Happiness had 
softened any slight asperity of character, 
and the pride and rigidity that made him 
feared. He was far more popular in society 
since his marriage. 

" I hardly thought to find you at home 
this fine morning," he said. " Why haven't 
you ordered your horse, and gone for a ride 
in Rotten Row, or driven before luncheon?" 

*' The walk in Kensington Gardens tired 
me," she said, following him into the dining- 
room, and closing the door. " Do you re- 
member what you said to me in the Vatican, 
Lionel, about visiting Rome again after we 
were married ? " 

"Do you mean you want to run away 
from London? What a capricious little 
thing! you're growing as bad as Dolly! 
But now I look at you more critically, 
child, you do seem paler than usual." 
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"I want you to take me to Rome — to 
let us have a second honeymoon there. I'm 
so very ignorant, you know ; and you pro- 
mised to teach me so much." 

He was clearly plea^sed at her request ; 
and yet it puzzled him. Her colour now 
burned brightly, her voice had strange in- 
tensity. 

" Yes, I will take you there, if you really 
wish it," he said, as she knelt by his side, 
and he drew up her hand in his. 

*' And when shall we start, Lionel ? " 

"Next week. I must arrange some 
business matters first.'' 

''Always business," she said playfully. 
" What a deal there is in this great brain ! 
It is like a wonderful sea — sometimes I 
fancy tempests are at work." 

Was she learning at last to love him as 
he desired ? Was there pleasure in being 
near him? His arm encircled her waist, 
the thoughtfiil gray eyes sought a lover's 
response in hers. 
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" Are you bappy, my little wife 1 '' he 
asked, drawing her nearer him ; and for 
almost the first time there seemed an 
electrical aflSnity between them, a delicious 
sense of languor and luxury to GwendoUne 
in breathing the same air he did, in the 
safety of his protection. There are unseen 
ties of gossamer tenuity in our hearts, re- 
plete with fervid strength, whose exist- 
ence we hardly guess till some supreme 
moment arrives. Lionel knew that one 
can give heat to marble, but not life ; and 
so with the emotions — they may be stirred 
and warmed, but the love, which is life, 
may be distant still. 

She burst into tears as she laid her head 
on his breast. With these sensitive highly- 
wrought girl- natures tears clear the brain, 
and are as natural as summer showers. He 
thought her lovely and childlike, as one of 
Domenichino's angels. 

" I will tell you a secret when we are in 
Rome,'' she said brokenly and impulsively. 
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" Tell me now, my darling." 
•* No, not now ; perhaps never." 
*'But if I wish it," he said, eyeing her 
keenly and speaking more sternly, with 
command in his tone. A palpitating fear 
woke to life that, after all, something was 
hidden. Her playfulness had not wholly 
disguised her agitation. But he knew her 
faults were those of temperament only. 

A soft tap at the door, and Miss Car- 
rington entered, to find GwendoUne in 
her brother s arms, her hair disarranged, her 
eyes glistening with tears. She could not 
understand it. The ways and means of 
the imaginative and impulsive were beyond 
her comprehension ; but it proved that 
Gwendoline's influence was unbounded 
when he told her of their projected journey. 
"Going to Rome next week," cried 
Letitia, "with three dinner-parties and 
four balls already accepted, a garden-party 
at the Duchess's, a Cinderella dance at 
Lancaster Gate, and a flower-show at the 
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Crystal Palace ? And who will take your 
stall at the fancy fair ? Tm not equal to 
the exertion ! " 

" 3he is knocking up fast with so much 
gaiety and excitement," he said, smoothing 
Gwendoline's hair. 

" And I shall be glad, dear, to get away 
from this Vanity Fair of ours into a more 
quiet and romantic atmosphere." 

''She has taken Reginald's advice,'^ 
thought Miss Carrington, looking out of 
the window; "and she can twist my 
brother any way she pleases. What a 
consummate idiot a man must be to be 
fooled by a pretty face ! " 



CHAPTER V. 
"this is your sister" 

"And it warned me of a hidden self, a life before unknown ; 
And it thrilled me as a dream can thrill, with now 

a hope supreme, 
And now a creeping fear, as if in that one lightning 
gleam 
The height of heaven and depth of hell had suddenly 
been shown." 

The visit to Rome was delayed for reasons 
which Gwendoline could not understand, 
but which related to business matters, in 
which Lionel was glad to avail himself of 
his cousin's preferred assistance. He liked 
Valentine extremely; he thought him a 
good-natured careless fellow, who now 
possessed splendid chances ; and he thought 
his advice might be usefiil in many ways. 
We always prize most in others those 
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qualities in which we are deficient; and 
Valentine's easy indifference and smiling 
bonhomie pleased Lionel as savouring of 
the good points of that Horatian philo- 
sophy he somewhat lacked. A commoner 
mind might have been more on guard and 
suspicious, and thus formed a more correct 
view of Valentine's character. Lionel 
always acted from high and exalted mo- 
tives; everything about him was grand 
and broad ; his reflective nature often led 
him to muse over the secret springs of 
action in others, and he could see no reason 
to mistrust his cousin. He despised 
schemers, birds of prey with merciless 
beaks and talons, who were on the look- 
out for victims. So grand, indeed, were 
his theories and principles of action, that 
the scorpions who spit at truth and in- 
tegrity, hating superiority in others, 
laughed at the high level to which he 
sought to raise humanity; and evil men^ 
who took advantage of others' credulity 
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and weakness, often called him a fool 
behind his back, and prophesied that some 
day "he would be done under his very- 
nose ; and serve him right ! " for the evil 
believe no good in any one, and would call 
a man mad who only sought to benefit, and 
not injure, his race. 

It was several days since Valentine had 
seen GwendoHne ; she bowed to him a little 
coldly, he thought, one afternoon, as he 
lounged against the railings that divide the 
'Drive' and the 'Eow,' and had avoided 
him at an ' at home ; ' but to-day, as he 
ordered his brougham after luncheon, in- 
tending to pay some visits to various old 
friends who had sent him pressing invi- 
tations, he changed his mind, and told the 
coachman to drive to Bayswater, Was she 
still angry and indignant with him? he 
wondered. His reason was weak where 
his imagination was strong and his passions 
were concerned; and impulse here gained 
the day. As the horses stopped before 
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lioners mansion, he walked slowly towards 
the large hall-door, glancing at the elegant 
boxes along the windows, resembling, in the 
dazzling luxuriance of varied tints, little 
flower-gardens on a small scale. The soft 
summer air and sunlight seemed so difierent 
here; the beauty of Kensington Gardens, 
with their wealth of foliage and bright 
verdure, made him fancy himself many 
miles away from London — the sky was no 
longer screened from view by the density 
of smoke. 

" Is Mrs. Carrington at home?" he asked. 

The footman said "No, but she would 
be in shortly. Would he like to wait ? ^ 

The flutter of skirts and a slight cough 
now caught his ear. He looked up, and 
saw Mdlle. Josephine, the lady's-maid, 
crossing the hall. Valentine, versed in 
the mysteries veiled in women's eyes, read 
her look. It was almost inviting. She 
evidently desired to be communicative — 
perhaps on her own account, perhaps on 
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that of her mistress. He followed the foot- 
man into the drawing room, and Josephine 
hovered about the door. 

Then she entered softly, virtually to close 
the windows and alter the Venetians, fearing 
monsieur might be in a draught. 

Valentine was in so reckless and feverish 
a mood, he cared for little so long as he 
could hear anything connected with Gwen- 
doline. The maid thought of guineas, that 
she could be a convenient medium, and 
once more play the rdle she deUghted in — 
that of Cupid's messenger. 

She twisted her apron's pocket, believing 
her presence afforded monsieur qualified 
delight in the absence of her mistress, and 
lingered. 

" Would monsieur like vun leetle cup of 
tea, or cafe noir ? " she asked respectfully, 
coming to his aid with convenient plausi- 
bility. 

Valentine felt somewhat embarrassed, 
and even ashamed of himself, not at her 
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question, but at what he wished to 
ask. 

" No, nothing at all/' he said curtly. 

She bowed and smiled. 

" Madame vill be sorry to have missed 
monsieur," she next hazarded, touching a 
gardenia in one of the specimen glasses. 

" Will she? " he said, with a little laugh, 
cutting his boots with his cane. 

"Ah, but yes, monsieur, madame is an 
angel ; but she suffers too ! Ah, mon 
Dieu!'' 

" Suffers ! " echoed Valentine, his brows 
darkening. 

" If monsieur vould vish to know zie 
truth, it is me vich vill tell it him. I 
mocke myself of all tings." 

She raised her fine eyes ceilingwards, as 
if wishing Heaven to hear her assertion- 

" Even this ? " he said, taking out some 
gold, and slipping it into her hand. " Go 
on, and speak the truth, if you can." 

" Zie English gentlerilen, zie miUtaires, 
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are si Strange,'' laughed Josephine, pocketing 
the money very rapidly. " I vas vid 
madame on her vedding-day, and I dress 
her for zie bridal; zie lovely hair vas 
arranged by me. I saw zie struggle, zie 
emotions, and den she fainted." 

" At the wedding, or after ? " 

" No, no ; she fainted ven monsieur vas 
' 'eard to be saved from die sea. Zie paper 
dropt from her hands ven she read it ; she 
vas like some vun mad; she vent early 
to bed. I took her jelly, champagne ; and 
I found her insensible, monsieur, from 
joy!" 

" Great God ! " cried Valentine drawing 
a deep breath. *' If I thought you were not 
deceiving me — this may change all." 

" Ah !" said Josephine, with a significant 
air, " it is zie old story. And how beautiful 
is madame — ^vat hair, vat eyes like a saint 
in an Italian painting ! It's a pity she not 
lofe her husband." 

Valentine was very pale ; he felt an over- 
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powering temptation to hear more; his 
heart beat with a new strange pleasure. 

" Is this true ? " he asked sternly. 

It seemed to alter the whole current of 
his thoughts, to reverse his plans ; and 
instinctively he came closer and looked her 
full in the face. 

"I have no reason to speak false to 
you/' she said, shrugging her shoulders and 
turning aside. 

Why, then, should he not win his love 
still ? Why should not life, happiness, 
reality begin, and a new glory and fresh- 
ness be infiised into his existence ? They 
loved each other. Honour, faith, purity, 
integrity, conscience, were but cold dead 
blanks now, and passion the best thing 
known to him. He was so wealthy, he 
could give her everything ; and Lionel, 
who trusted him, was already in his power! 

His eyes rested on the many articles de 
luxe — valuable china cups and plates — 
upon the walls ; the flowers tastefully 
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arranged on the work-tables, cabinets, and 
mantelpiece of this exquisite room — no 
doubt placed in the vases by her dear 
hands ; here was a piece of unfinished work, 
and a song open on the piano — ' Golden 
Love ' — the words of which he carelessly 
scanned. A beautiful home ; but he could 
give her as good, or even better. Business 
was very uncertain, and in the present 
state of the foreign market Lionel Carring- 
ton, the millionaire, was glad to come to 
him — very glad. No, he must resist that 
thought ; he would not be a villain ; he did 
not mean to ruin him. He was scarcely 
conscious of outward things as he listened 
to the bees humming over the china boxes, 
and drinking the sweets of the jasmine and 
clematis, wreathing the drawing-room win- 
dows that led into the garden and on to 
the terrace. 

" Monsieur knows, of course, that they 
are going to Rome shortly?" murmured 
Josephine, lowering her voice, her eye on 
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the door. Lohr, who had offered to marry 
her, was a good fellow, but a German ; and a 
worshipper of Von Moltke wanted watching. 

" To Rome ? '* Was that to escape him, 
to avoid temptation ? Had she not told 
him she would not risk another meeting ? 

*' Can you get me some ink and paper ? " 
he asked, acting under an impulse stronger 
than himself The thought of her suffering 
came as a sort of refuge from indecision ; it 
seemed to cut through a net- work of im- 
possibilities. 

" Mais certainement, monsieur." 

Her spirits revived. Intrigue was her 
element. A study after Boccaccio was 
mental caviare ; this interesting and wealtTiy 
militaire was exhibiting every violent 
symptom of a passionate infatuation. 

" And you will give her this yourself on 
her return ? " he said, as she brought him 
the writing materials. He clenched his 
teeth, and muttered under his breath, "The 
die is cast. Ill risk it ^ " 
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" Monsieur may rely on me," said Jose- 
phine, in her excitement placing her hand, 
not on her heart, but on her liver, which 
certainly gives more concern to the true 
Parisienne, 

He had had so many experiences, there 
was not a secret, scarcely a sin, which 
pleasure held that he had not discovered 
and tasted ; a love, therefore, appealing to 
his imagination, the picture of Gwendoline 
struggling to forget him, and conquer a 
memory that refused to be stifled, stirred 
every vein with a languid seductive joy. 
And the letter he wrote — the first which 
he had ever addressed her — had a meta- 
physical vein, in which there was not so 
much distinct thought and settled purpose 
as a vibrating tenderness, born of wild 
fancy and the idolatry of his soul. 

" Last- time I saw you," he wrote, " how 
happy I should have felt to be near you, 
had it not been that the words you uttered 
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at the Opera were burnt into my memory ! 
. . . And I dared not risk the shame of 
alienating you still more from me — ^you, 
who made me once beUeve in goodness and 
love — of making your mind and senses stiU 
further recoil from me, and of abandoning 
me for ever by your silence. In some small 
cell of your pure and beautiful mind I wish 
to live as a memory still, not an object of 
dislike or hatred. Do you want to drive 
me to the lowest depths of degradation and 
perdition — never to see you again ? I can- 
Dot picture such a fate as that. You first 
belonged to me; you were to have been 
my bride ; and the despair that sweeps 
over me at having lost you is a dark cloud 
that will end in the ruin and destruction 
of my souL My life is bitter. Alienating 
you still more from me I How cruel is that 
possibility ! How unnatural to find aliena- 
tion springing from a cause the very nature 
of which should be infinite gratitude, in- 
crease of love, the sweetest bond of union. 
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Am I sinning now past all forgiveness 1 I 
have struggled against my hopeless love 
for you ; and you meet me with eut-and- 
dried phrases, cold platitudes, conventional 
remarks, when I am in turn literally 
maddened with flashes of delight, or hurled 
to abysses of deepest gloom. Those mis- 
taken fears and prejudices which sadden 
your life and mine will one day change, 
and you will regret your foolish supersti- 
tious narrow-mindedness (which, after all, 
is only another proof of your adorable 
nature), your cruel and ungrateful scruples. 
When I contemplate my love for you, how 
beautiful it is ! how good it appears ! 
Our first glance that spring morning sealed 
our fate, and nothing can really change it. 
You may try to stifle feeling, but it exists 
all the same. I know you pity me when 
I am near you. And when I am alone I 
dream only of you ; your pale sweet face 
haunts me. I do not see you only as a 
phantasm, that will elude me, with some- 
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thing of your divine outward semblance, 
but you, Gwendoline, you, my fair white 
lily, my saint, by Juliet ; you, nearer to me 
than ever when I am alone. I read my 
fate in your coldness, your avoidance of me 
at Lady Fairholme's last week. It always 
seems as if you would turn your back on 
me. O, these storms of feeling ! they are 
grand, but fatal, as the lightning and its 
winged fire. One thing only have I now 
to say to you ; but it will set your fears at 
rest. I hear you are going away to Rome ; 
if it is to escape my withering influence, be 
at rest, dishonour shall not approach you. 
I shall leave England in a few days for 
ever ; and so, farewell 1 " 

He wrote thus ; but his intention was 
to remain, and see her once more. He 
sealed this letter with his crested ring, 
and gave it to the maid to deliver to her 
mistress ; and, hastily leaving the house, 
he lighted one of his strongest cigars, as he 
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threw himself into a corner of his brouo:- 
ham and returned to town. 

The next visitors who presented them- 
selves were decidedly bent on staying. 
Derwent and Patricia drove up in a 
hansom cab, a little after Hilliard had left. 
Patricia's bright face literally beamed with 
delight as she followed her husband into 
the house, and thought of Gwendoline's 
aflfectionate welcome. 

*• Your mistress out ? " said Derwent to 
the footman, as he ushered them into the 
drawing-room. "Well, I don't suppose 
she'll be long, and we're privilegecj to make 
ourselves at home." 

" How surprised she will be to see me ! " 
said Patricia, looking very fair and bridal- 
like in her cream-coloured muslin dress and 
laces, touching her new gold wedding-ring; 
« fancy my being Gwen's sister at last I " 

" And here's the Earl, I declare ! " cried 
Derwent, going quickly towards the door. 
** Now I can thank him for his nice letter ; 
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it was really awfiiUy good of Rosie to come 
down with the ' ready/ and save divedale 
for us." 

" Ah, Derwent, my dear boy/' said his 
grandfather, dropping his pince-nez and 
patting his grandson's shoulder, '* so you 
are here ; and this is your bride ? " holding 
out his hand to Patricia. *' God bless you 
both! Nothing, *pon honour, so satisfac- 
tory as a love-match." 

^' And I have to thank you a thousand 
times for your kindness, su-," said Derwent, 
warmly. 

" Not a word ! No, no ; I always meant 
to redeem Clivedale for you ; and with 
Rosie s help we managed it at last. She 
took quite a fancy to you. If I were not 
so old, and my rheumatic gout and 
asthma less frequent visitors, I could sing 
jubilate all day long. And where's Gwen- 
doline ? " 

"She won't be long, I expect,'* said 
Derwent, sitting down to the piano, and 
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striking a few opening chords. " Sing us 
something, Pat/' 

" Don't you play the accompaniment too 
fast, and I'll try * Golden Love.' " 

"That's it— deUghtfu] ! " muttered the 
Earl, nodding his head to the music. 
" Never to think of bygone hours of pain." 
Bosie's influence and the absence of duns 
had certainly changed him for the better. 
** Delightfiil song, and a charming singer ! " 

*^ And now what news of home, grand- 
papa ? " cried Derwent, throwing himself 
by his side on the couch. "Are they 
coming round by degrees ? Are we to be 
aU ostracised, or are there any signs of 
the domestic horizon clearing by and by ? " 

" It isn't your father's fault, Derwent ; 
he knows, and so do I, the part Reginald 
played in a certain affair," lowering his 
voice, as Patricia ran oVer * Home, sweet 
Home ! ' with variations. " It's your 
mother. Ah, the life she led me once ! Poor 
Heath! — and he seems to like it, too ! " 
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" Love again, grandpapa/' laughed Der- 
went ; " and yet they begrudged it us, 
didn't they ? " 

" Ah, ah ! So they did, my boy," nudg- 
ing Derwent in the ribs ; " but the 
Countess is well received. I want none 
of Hester's patronage. I think they'll 
both come round, as far as you're concerned; 
they were always so fund of you. Your 
father told me to be sure and give you his 
love, and say you would be welcome at the 
Towers. Hester couldn't resist her boy's 
pleading." 

" I hear voices," some one cried at the 
door; and Patricia sprang up and ran 
towards Gwendoline, who now entered. 

" This is your sister, .Gwen," said Der- 
went, going up to her and holding her 
hand ; " give Pat a loving kiss for my 
sake ; she's my dear little wife, and we're 
happy as the day is long ! " 

"And why shouldn't they be?" mut- 
tered, the Earl under his breath. 
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Gwendoline threw her arms round Pa- 
tricia, and kissed her, and called her a 
darling, with a display of feeling and fer- 
vour that would have once horrified the 
Earl. 

'* And grandpapa here, too I " she said, 
saluting him. " I'm so delighted to see 
you aU. You must stay to dinner and see 
Lionel. O, this is a happy meeting! 
Come, Patricia, and take off your hat, 
dear, and let me have a good long look 
at you." 

They had both so much to say to each 
other, that half an hour slipped away as if 
it were five minutes, and Gwendoline felt 
happier than she had done for a long time. 
Mdlle. Josephine kept back the letter 
Valentine had hastily penned, for a more 
convenient opportunity. It must be de- 
livered when her mistress was alone. 

That evening they were a very merry 
party at dinner. Lionel, thanks to Valen- 
tine, had discounted some troublesome 
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bills ; there was better news from China- 
he hoped to make no further loss on his 
last shipment of goods. Miss Carrington 
was ' staying away for a few days, on a 
visit to her beloved Hermione, who, over 
brandy-and-water and sponge cakes, was 
made the fond recipient of her fears and 
speculations about Gwendoline ; and Her- 
mione sighed and shook her head, hoping it 
might, after all, be true, and Mrs. Carring- 
ton 's career have a tragic ending, as a 
warning to sinners. 

•* I told you so," she muttered from time 
to time ; " I always feared something was 
hidden." 

The Earl was in excellent spirits. The 
Duchess of Grandcourt had bowed to Rosie 
at Ascot, and a German prince had been 
heard to declare she was quite the finest 
woman he had seen this season. 

"And she can hold her own, too,*' said the 
veteran, sipping '43 port. " Nothing comes 
amiss to her ; she's always perfectly at ease." 
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" And where's Dolly ? " asked Patricia, 
as they returned to the drawing-room ; 
** why isn't she in town ? " 

"Hugh insisted on taking her back to 
the Abbey House for a rest; she's been 
living at too high pressure, and he thought 
she was knocking up." 

" And how about yourself, Gwen ? Con- 
trary to all my prophecies, you look happy. 
To forget is, after all, the great secret of 
life." 

** It seems to me, Pat, as if we have not 
the control over anything concerning our 
inner life. One can be mistaken and pur- 
sue a shadow." 

"Yes," said Patricia, slyly ; "you are in 
love with your husband, and he has taken 
possession of your mind and imagination, I 
can see that ; it sometimes happens so. 
And, O Gwen, I am glad — so glad I " 

Pat bent forward and kissed her old 
friend more fervidly than usual. 

"Thank you, dear. You understand 
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me, there axe exceptions to every rule," 
said Gwendoline quickly, in a low vibrating 
voice ; " our fancies are often self-deceiving." 

" And what about Lileth ? '' 

** Lileth has the dearest little baby you 
ever saw," said Gwendoline. "Hdt eyes, 
you know, and Eric's features. I often see 
them." 

"Fancy Lady Marsden a grandmamma!" 

** Isn't it funny ! But she means to live 
now, and give up tight-lacing and mineral- 
waters, if only, she says, to teach Lileth 
how to bring up her children." 

" Ah,'' said Patricia, " she was a dreadful 
woman, spited us in every way ; and they 
say she was no daughter of a Scotch lord, 
but a gardener's child and the judge's 
housekeeper before he married her." 

*' Do you remember, she always wore 
earricgs as long as lustres," laughed Gwen- 
doline, " and made mother so severe to me ; 
she tl ought I didn't care enough for 
dress.'' 
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" That's always the way with parvenus 
and risen people," said Patricia ; " they think 
they cannot have enough of a good thing 
when once they get it, and have known the 
want of it." 

" And here you two are," said Lionel, 
opening the drawing-room door, followed 
by the Earl and Derwent, " discussing your 
husbands' merits. I hope " — sitting down 
by Patricia's side — ** she gave me a good 
character; but you know I have to keep 
her in order." 

" One has only to look at the child, and 
see she is happy," said the Earl, with a 
benevolent nod at his granddaughter. " I 
declare she looks younger than she used to 
at the Towers, and I fancy she's grown 
too." 

*' That's good news, my darling, isn't it? " 
whispered Lionel. " I suppose I spoil you." 

" I say, Pat, you're not going to drag 
me to the piano till I've had a cup of 
cojffee," said Derwent, as the footman 
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entered with a tray. "She's been paint- 
ing me all day in costume, and thinks it 
will do for the Royal Academy. O, the 
conceit and assurance of this young person I 
I must tell you a story about Garrick Street 
one of these days." 

"If you dare! " cried Patricia, blushing 
to the tips of her ears. "I'll make you 
hideous in the picture; and you know of 
old, Gwen, he's rather proud of his looks." 

"Ah, those were happy days, when I 
used to read you both Browning by the 
sea. Now that I've swallowed a cup of 
most perfectly delicious coffee, I don't mind 
warbling to oblige you. Here's one of 
Hugh's comics." 

" This is a happy evening indeed for me," 
said the Earl, whom marriage had converted 
into an optimist. " Gad, I feel almost young 
again. But I mustn't forget that I have 
to take my wife to a ball at the Chinese 
Embassy to-night, and must leave after 
Dei'went's song." 



CHAPTER VI. 

DErEATBD. 

** Non posso vivere senza di te.** 

When Miss Carrington returned from her 
visit to her friend, she determined to watch 
her young sister-in-law with the Argus 
eyes of suspicion. She assumed more 
dignity, was colder and less sympathetic, 
always took care to be in the way when she 
came in from her walks and drives, in case 
that dangerous man, in whose actions Miss 
Carrington felt a considerably heightened 
interest, should put in an appearance as 
welL 

GwendoHne was veiy sorry Valentine 
had ever written to her as he had done ; 
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she could not forget his words ; and though 
she resolved to banish him and never give 
him another chance of meeting her, she felt 
less resentment than pain at his conduct, 
and this always acts and reacts on a pliant 
sensitive nature. Gwendoline, too, found it 
diflBcult to always resist inward promptings. 
There was too much intensity in her nature 
to make her indifferent or philosophic, and 
the thought of his unexpectedly appearing 
before her brought about a feverish state of 
mind, and an indefinable weariness that 
made her life a constant struggle. Every 
emotional woman unconsciously has some- 
thing of a chameleon in her nature : she is 
affected by contact, by the effect of sur- 
roundings, and she is moulded by influences. 
Lionel held her heart, though the past 
sometimes saddened her ; but love is always 
stronger and more wonderful than passion. 
Valentine, on his part, was not inclined to 
be so patient. He read his answer in her 
silence and avoidance of him ; he waited 
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for some reply, some sign she remembered, 
as a shipwrecked sailor for the glimpse of a 
pennant in a dim horizon ; but her husband 
could not dispense with his aid, and often 
sought his company. Valentine invariably 
made some excuse when Lionel asked him 
to dinner, glorying in the sense of his own 
growing power and importance ; but at last 
the conflict grew beyond his control. He 
had watched Gwendoline from afar at the 
Opera, theatres, and a world renowned fancy 
fair, where celebrated beauties ri vailed each 
other, and he thought her the fairest of 
them all, not daring, however, to approach 
her or risk her displeasure. He could not 
make up his mind to leave England without 
a final personal interview, in which he must 
rely on carrying everything by a coup de 
rruxin^ and so work on her mood that one 
leap would seem the same as another ; and 
on the result of that intei^iew must hang 
her husband's fate. 

He rode leisurely through the Row this 
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morning, wondering if he should meet her 
among the crowd of Equestriennes, but he 
caught no gUmpse of her anywhere ; then 
he turned into the Bayswater Road, dis- 
mounted before her house, flung the reins 
to his groom, and noticed, as he ascended 
the steps, that the hall-door was unclosed. 
He pushed it gently open, startling the 
butler, who was reading the Morning Post 
by the stove. 

« 1 beHeve my mistress is in, sir," he 
said, marshalling Valentine towards the 
smaller drawing-room. 

Miss Carrington heard footsteps, and 
went at once towards Gwendoline's morning- 
room. 

The butler handed his mistress the card 
as Letitia entered, who briefly read the 
name and address and threw it aside. 

Gwendoline started a little, unconscious 
of the close scrutiny that was being given 
her expression. 

*' Tell him that I am not at home," she 
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said quietly, opening a book at her side. 
Then quickly, as the butler withdrew, 
'* You know, Letitia, we cannot have our 
drive spoilt, can we ? " 

** I don't know, I'm sure," said Letitia 
coldly, admiring the buttons on her Bective 
costume, " that it is ever wise to speak an 
untruth, especially before servants. How 
can we reprove them for evil, if we sin 
equally ? " 

** O ! '' cried Gwendoline, the colour 
rushing to her brow, " it's the usual society 
formula, when we don't want to be dis- 
turbed, I've learnt all the forms." 

In the mean time MdUe. Josephine had 
appeared and drawn Valentine into the 
Ubrary, virtually to write a letter. 

" Is this checkmate for good ? " he said 
angrily, after the message had been 
deUvered. " She refuses to see me. How 
did she take my letter ? " 

**I do not know, monsieur; but if— if 
you really do mean to see her, I can arrange 
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it now. Come with me to her boudoir ; 
she passes through it to dress for her 
drive." 

And this was the trusty servant chosen 
by a fond observant mother for her child's 
good! 

*' Yes, I will/' he said bitterly, thinking 
of Lionel and feeling himself master of the 
situation. Never did a man more sincerely 
bless the fluctuating state of the foreign 
markets. **And what do you think she 
will do ? " he asked, leaning against the 
mantelpiece and looking round somewhat 
confiisedly. 

" She is Engleshe, she is therefore strange, 
excentrique," said the other, with a shrug, 
in a hissing murmur, disappointed at the 
turn affairs were taking; the romance 
hardly savoured of a page of the Decamerone. 
" Hein, monsieur, she is coming ! " 

He went towards the window, bending 
his riding-whip in half in his nervousness, 
and looked down on to the flower-decked 
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terrace below. Then he walked across the 
room and deliberately locked the door, 
putting the key in his pocket. 

"She shall hear me this time," he 
muttered, with a dreamy feeling of bliss 
and content, as if again about to live 
through old scenes and memories — the 
misty but beloved past. 

Gwendoline uttered a short broken cry at 
sight of him ; her agitated gaze wandered 
to his features, as if she could scarcely 
realise the truth. 

" Why have you dared to seek me here,'' 
she cried, in a low tense voice, " in defiance 
of my wishes, my prayers? Do not ap- 
proach me or speak, but leave the house, 
and for ever ! '' 

Valentine, standing with his back against 
the wall, turned, coolly locked the other 
door, and held her hands as in a vice. 

**I intend to speak to you and say what 
I please, and you shall hear me ; both of 
those doors are locked and the keys are 
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here. O, yes ; you have avoided me, you 
have been very worldly, very prudent, 
quite worthy of the training you have had ; 
but if you ring or call for assistance, we 
shall have a scene, a scandal. Better be 
quiet and listen to me ! " 

He released her hands and threw him- 
self into a low armchair, a fierce and almost 
sullen desperation in his voice and manner 
which, for all their quietness, alarmed and 
bewildered her. 

"Did you read my letter ?'' he asked. 
" Had you only written me one little line, 
one kind sentence, in reply, it would not 
have been so hard to bear." 

" I am sorry you have made me despise 
you. I could not write," she said hurriedly, 
in a low voice, " what must be vilest 
treachery to another." 

"I cannot forget you, madam; that is 
all." 

''What, then, is your honour — ^your 
afiection worth, that you seek my destruc- 
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tion ? " she said hoarsely, rising and 
standing before him. *'A11 this is more 
cruel than your hatred. I begged you 
to go away — to leave me for ever, and you 
promised in that letter — ^faithfully pro- 
mised — ^you would do so." 

*' Your husband has asked me to remain, 
he needs my aid. But enough of this ; we 
won't talk of business here in a lady's 
boudoir. I have come to hold you to 
your word — to plead with you for the last 
time. Leave England with me to-day. 
I have all prepared for our flight." For a 
moment there was profound silence. She 
was too astounded, too overwhelmed to 
reply. "And then," his voice sinking to 
that murmur which was a caress, " all this 
pain will end for both of us." 

"You are very cruel," she said, shrink- 
ing away, and paler than before, "and 
must be mad as well to talk to me like 
this." 

"Try and remember all I once was to 
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you. Mercifiil God ! have you no remem- 
brance — no pity ? " 

She realised her danger then ; a convul- 
sive tremor passed over her. What was 
this strange fascmation that might grow too 
strong for resistance, that compelled her 
to own his mastery? She knew their 
meeting must end and at once, and this 
growing agitation, which might mean 
weakness, roused her to make fresh eflPorts 
to retain her self-controL 

"I will not listen to you any longer," 
she said, in a firm low voice. ''I in- 
sist on your unlocking that door and 
letting me go. Am I prisoner in my 
own house ? " 

A shudder swept through him ; his face 
looked white and tortured ere he spoke 
again. 

" O, Valentine," she whispered, seeing 
that dull despair, " no one is really worth 
sinning for — no one ; and you — ^you can 
have so many pleasures." 
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He lifted his head unmoved by her 
pleading. 

*' And if it is in my power to take away 
your home, to strip the waUs of those 
valuable paintings, to make your husband 
a broken merchant, a bankrupt and a 
beggar — what then ? . . . I could ruin him 
at a word/' 

** You mean uSy' she said, her head erect, 
her heart beating to suffocation, flinging 
away his hand as though it were an asp. 
** Another proof of your honour, your 
chivalry, your friendship ! But my place 
will then still be at his side, for I — Heaven 
help me ! — will have been instrumental in 
that ruin." 

"Did you think I meant it?" he said 
passionately, throwing himself by her side, 
feverish entreaty in his voice. " Can you 
understand the anguish of daily-bafiled 
hopes? My dearest, listen; I love you. 
I want you to come to me, to be my wife 
when the law permits. I will settle all 
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my fortune on you. I will make your life 
a heaven ; and what does it matter what 
the world thinks of us ? Our past justifies 
us in loving now. . . . You gave me your 
heart once, and if the world and society — 
which I believe you care for — blame us, 
we can take refuge in our love; we will 
rear such ramparts of tenderness that the 
stones they throw from afar will not harm 
us ; fortune, life, love, all are yours, and I 
will save Lionel's credit.'' 

She remained silent ; her face buried in 
her hands, overwhelmed with grief and 
fear. Was it indeed through her he had 
sought her husband's ruin 'i For a moment 
the vision of Lionel penniless and friendless, 
darted through her mind, and almost in- 
terrupted consciousness. The thought of 
her abandonment of the man whose down- 
fall might be caused through another's 
hatred, of the husband whose concentrated 
power and nobleness appealed to her 
imagination and reverence, strengthened 
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the sanctity of their union. Falsity, in- 
gratitude, and caprice had never seemed 
so repulsive to her as now. ** Have I not 
suflfered enough ? " she murmured ; " and if 
this blow which you threaten falls, the cup 
of my sorrow will be full indeed. You 
want me to die." 

" Ah I you have found that one love 
extinguishes another. You care for him, 
and you are selfish, Hke all your sex. You 
will not save me from hell ; you will de- 
stroy us both. . . . Yes, hate is strong ; it 
gives courage, ingenuity, daring. I was 
only a careless lighthearted soldier till I 
learnt to hate ; but the clever man of busi- 
ness has been after all ensnared, and is 
now at my mercy, for hatred is a living 
force to itself, and has a genius of its 
own." 

He rose, abhorring himself for his crime 
and treachery, but goaded beyond himself 
by the tumult within. Can he ever forget 
her voice, her eyes, her lips, or the warm- 
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breathing life of her wild sea-bom loveli- 
ness? 

But the old unconscious sympathy be- 
tween them, the fatal magnetism, had 
changed. He saw she was lost to him for 
ever, . . . His yearning changed into dull 
despair. And Miss Carrington, with sus- 
pended breath, on her knees before the 
boudoir door, and one well-opened eye at 
the keyhole, had tried in vain to turn that 
painted handle ever so softly, discovering 
at last that they were indeed locked in. 

She could have prayed, such was her 
excitement and horror, had not her curiosity 
been too keenly aroused. Lionel should 
hear of this ; it was past all endurance ; an 
elegantly-minded spinster, who always took 
the very worst view of men and things, 
saw her sister-in-law's reputation gone. 
Spare the wicked creature ? Not likely ! 
Letitia's excitement was such she had but 
the faintest notion of what was said ; but 
she could see his feet, and the gold handle 
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of his riding- whip, and no cat ever watched 
a mouse with closer eagerness than Miss 
Carrington through the keyhole every move- 
ment of those magnificent patent leather 
boots. 

Gwendoline's eyes met his as if she were 
his good angel pleadiDg with him. " I am 
quite certain that, wild as are your words, 
you do not mean to work him harm. I know 
you too well for that," she said gently. 

''And have you forgotten everything? 
our parting in the avenue, your words when 
you told me you would never change — I 
have lived for months on their memory." 

" When I knew you were swept out of 
my path for ever, I suffered at first in a 
vague terrible way. I fancied my life must 
remain for ever in ruins, and resolved to 
bear the burden as best I could," 

She paused and hesitated slightly, and 
he read her nature and meaning, and saw 
that, through her loving unselfishness to- 
wards her parents, a blessing had at last 
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come to her borne by angels ; that out of 
the cold dark shadow of loss a light had 
issued reflecting one hnage, and that her 
husband's. Perhaps her spirit had divined 
that her first love was an idol of grosser, 
coarser clay than Lionel, and awoke later on 
to a sense of having been deluded. 

" Life is so strange," she said with a 
smile ; ^' it is like a great puzzle, which if 
we try to solve only entangles and be- 
wilders us still more. . . . When I took an 
oath at the altar before God to be true, I 
should have kept it under any circum- 
stances. Let us be true and fair to each 
other; do not for a moment think I 
cherish any affection for you in secret, or 
am unhappy, or a martyr. . . . And I want 
you to put away all these profitless miser- 
able thoughts, and let us be friends.*' 
There was a moment's silence as he came 
slowly towards Gwendoline, looking white 
and tired. 

" Then it's good-bye at last, and I must 
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go away alone/' he said, with a short hard 
laiigh. " Won't you shake hands ? " 

He unlocked one of the doors, and flung 
both the keys on the table. The next 
minute she was clasped in his arms; he 
drew her passionately to his breast, his 
burning lips pressed to hers. " That is my 
farewell," he said, slowly releasing her. 
" It was no use to struggle, was it ? Well, 
I have kissed you again and again, but for 
the last time ; during all the long years 
when we may never meet you will have 
time to forgive. O, love ! pardon, pardon ! " 
He flung himself before her as a sudden 
faintness threatened to rob her of reason — 
a sense of desolation, of irrevocable loss, 
deepening his gloom, as he saw the blanched 
face with its proud pure light turned from 
him with what he thought was aversion and 
disgust. 

She could see his eyes were dim and full of 
tears as he passed from her sight, and with 
a low sobbing cry she hurried from the room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NEWS FROM CHINA. 
"I'll have my bond ; I will not hear thee speak." 

Days went on, and nothing was further 
heard or seen of Valentine. Reginald had 
advised him to have a change of air, and 
enjoy the many privileges his great wealth 
aflforded him. He tried to find distraction 
at HurKngham, and fall in love with a dis* 
tractingly pretty little girl over lawn-tennis 
and cream ices, accepting her mother's in- 
vitation to join a boating-party on the 
river; but Valentine, unfortunately, could 
not be thus consoled. The girl was too full 
of conceit and pretension to charm him, and 
even her babyish dimples suggested nothing 
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to his imagination ; for it had been Gwen- 
doline's naturalness and the absence of any- 
thing savouring of ' make-up ' or artifice that 
had so entranced him in the past, and he 
went away disgusted from Henley and a 
picnic at 'Bumham Beeches/ where the 
young beauty flirted witha handsome cousin, 
and Valentine saw through her own and her 
family's general manoeuvres. He was 
happier after all in the City; its gloom' 
harmonised with his mood. He was away 
from foUy and vanity — face to face with a 
mastering purpose, the fulfilment of which 
alone seemed to give him peace. He had 
begun to drink, too, more than was good 
for him, although his fine features showed 
no trace of the insidious poison. His eyes 
grew dull and heavy ; he had a feverish 
erratic way of acting, for he had created an 
ache that nothing seemed to allay save the 
thought of a merciless vengeance. His fits 
of yearning to behold Gwendoline gradually 
faded into an embittered sense of injury 

L3 
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He wanted her to feel the stings of poverty, 
remorse, insult, all in one. The easy gene- 
rous nature of the man seemed warped and 
destroyed. So as he sat in his office weav- 
ing his plans, mastering all the details of 
commerce, and seeing where he could strike 
and ensnare the cousin who trusted him, he 
felt the old battle-fever in his veins again — 
the lust of conquest, the longing to deal a 
deadly wound, Reginald was only too 
glad to find he kept away from Bayswater 
to seek to analyse his motives, and, seeing 
him in the Park with that sparkling beauty 
Lady Amoret Vane, thought he had consoled 
himself, and little guessed the soft-voiced 
Valentine was slowly developing into a cruel 
gnan, impervious to others* suflPering and 
needs, or that his thoughts were like wander- 
ing demons, that he had so encouraged they 
could not be banished at will. 

Lionel Carrington was now in the full 
flush of prosperity; he had overcome his 
recent difficulties, and, with implicit confi- 
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dence in his cousin's honour, felt himself 
justified in increasing his business, little 
guessing the plot that was laid for his 
destruction. 

" I must not strike too soon," Valentine 
would say, sitting in his large office in 
Lombard Street, and examining the bills 
that were sent for him to discount. " If I 
pulled him up now I know he has plenty 
of resources to fall back on. No, no ; he 
must get deeper involved ere I can ruin 
him — absolutely and for ever." 

Business, in City phrase, had been very 
brisk of late ; bankers civil and eager 
for discounting paper, their manners al- 
most too complaisant to be lasting, and 
' come easy, go easy,' was the motto of the 
hour. Lionel had been enjoying himself 
to his heart's content, accompanying Gwen- 
doline to the various races, garden-parties, 
and balls of the season, entering into plea- 
sure with fresh verve^ and an almost boyish 
light-heartedness ; and his sister could not 
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bear to shatter his happiness by any warn- 
ings or suspicions of ill. 

Miss Carrington considered Gwendoline 
completely ' fooled ' her brother ; she never 
guessed that a deep permanent love was 
awakened, or that Lionels influence had 
expelled a fitful passion. When should she 
disclose that ugly secret? she wondered. 
When give Lionel a r^sum6 of the scene in 
the boudoir — the locked doors — the violent 
embrace ? 

Perhaps she feared for the consequences. 
She, too, was in awe of Lionel ; his wrath 
could be terrible, his resentment implacable. 
He might banish his young wife \\\\o had 
deceived him from his roofs shelter, and 
Letitia disliked to see the uprooting of 
sacred ties, dreaded the tongues of scandal, 
and the effects of the wound on his pride. 
She liked everything to be quite calm, 
passionless, and commonplace; and Lionel's 
conduct, when transformed into a modern 
Othello, might be unsatisfactory for her 
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own future comfort. On this fine July 
morning, as he drove towards the City, he 
alighted at a florists, where he ordered a 
quantity of choice flowers to be sent home; 
and then he called on a friend who wished 
to part with a magnificent horse, whicli he 
thought would be better suited for Gwen- 
doline than her present one. He wrote a 
cheque for three hundred guineas, knowing 
she would be pleased to possess so valuable 
an animal — gentle too, and in every way 
suited for the Park ; and then he drove on 
to his office, mentally resolving to so 
arrange affairs that they could leave for 
Italy the following week. He had shipped 
goods heavily of late to China, and meant 
to realise a large and rapid fortune ; and it 
was with considerable satisfaction he re- 
viewed the many good turns Valentine had 
recently done him in the way of business. 
To one firm alone he had delivered goods to 
the tune of forty thousand pounds, and 
had drawn bills on account for this sum. 
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which his friend and banker had discounted 
at a low rate, and placed to his account ; 
but as there is nothing so certain as the 
unforeseen, Lionel's run of good luck re- 
ceived a severe check by the receipt of a 
letter, which Reginald handed him on his 
arrival, from the firm of Messrs. Amberley, 
Brimber & Co., of Hong-Kong, one of 
those celebrated and colossal firms who are 
spoken of as ' Rothschilds ' in their way. 
Lionel was in no particular hurry to read 
this letter ; he was struck by Reginald's 
pallor and agitation, and, glancing towards 
his hat, saw that he wore a wide crape band 
on it. 

" Why, what's the matter, old fellow ? " 
he asked, breaking the seal as he spoke ; 
he had not yet glanced at the contents. 

"I have lost my poor wife," Reginald 
said, his voice trembling a little. "We 
knew she could not last long. She only 
asked for me and her favourite Regy, and 
died this morning about four o'clock." 
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" Gwendoline saw her yesterday — ^took 
her some fruit and flowers. She said then 
she was very weak, but had no idea the 
end was so near. Go home, my dear Regi- 
nald ; you can be in no fit state for office- 
work, I'm sure/' 

^' Ah, Lionel,'' he said, rising to his feet, 
and laying his hand on his friend's shoulder, 
" I shouldn't have come to town at all to- 
day, but I met Valentine Hilliard driving 
homewards as I went for the doctor. He 
had been to some party, I suppose. He was 
in his dog-cart ; and I fear, from what he let 
slip, that there's evil news from China." 

" From China?" repeated Lionel, startled 
at the other's earnestness. 

Then he unfolded the letter, which ran 
thus: 

" Hong-Kong, Oliina, 

JwM — , 188 — . 

"Dear Sir, — Owing to a sudden panic 
here — a sudden rise in the value of money — 
we shall not be able to meet our acceptances 
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shortly falling due. Will you, therefore, 
kindly renew them, and thus save us from 
ruin ? Trade is quite at a standstill : 
goods will not sell. — Yours faithfully in 
haste, 

"Amberley, Brimber & Co. 

" Lionel Carrington, Esq." 

" I must speak to Hilliard,'^ he said, as 
the letter slipped from his hand. " He 
must renew the bills, and prevent the pre- 
senting of the original ones." 

Reginald paused in his restless walk. 
" I mistrust the man sadly," he said, in a 
low pained voice ; ''he seems to me full of 
low diabolical cunning." 

''Great God ! what do you mean, Regi- 
nald ? " cried Lionel, turning very pale. " I 
am at his mercy now — in his power I If I 
thought he meant to play me false " — lift- 
ing his right hand — " But why should he ? 
We are the best of friends. He promised to 
stand by me through thick and thin. He 
urged me to ship those last goods to China." 
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. "It would all have been well, a magni- 
ficent spec," said Reginald thoughtfully, 
"if Amberley, Brimber & Co. were sound, as 
we thought they were." 

" I know they can right themselves ulti- 
mately. It's only a temporary embarrass- 
ment/' said Lionel quickly. " I must be 
oflP to Lombard Street at once, and see 
him personally. What makes you suspect 
him?" 

Reginald checked the words that were 
rushing to his tongue. Was it the force of 
a sensual passion that was blinding Valen- 
tine to all sense of honour ? He had 
spoken very briefly this morning in the 
dawn regarding his decision about the 
bills, news of Amberley, Brimber & Co.'s 
threatened failure having already reached 
his ears, and Reginald's clear vision, 
sharpened by years of experience in 
others' villainy, read the flashing hatred, 
the burning triumph in the strange gray 
eyes, with the eagle-like glance, and 
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understood everything. And he had 
never warned Lionel that this man might 
be indeed his bitterest enemy. It had 
never occurred to him that there was 
any vile purpose folded away out of sight 
beneath those bland assurances of friendship 
and assistance. 

"Heavens, he has done us, I do 
believe ! " cried Reginald, striking the 
office-table heavily ; " and I suspected no 
snare ! " 

" Snare ! " repeated Lionel. '* Are you 
mad ? What snare 1 What harm have I 
ever done him ? " 

" Men are strange/' said Reginald 
cautiously ; " and one who is a roiiS — " 
He must not breathe Gwendoline's name. 
He dare not say to Lionel, " This man 
was once her lover ; he has tempted her, 
and found her true to you, and this is his 
revenge." 

No; while hope remained that Valentine 
might relent, she must be spared ; her 
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bright innocent life must not be tarnished 
by the breath of evil. She was learning to 
love her husband with all the ardour and 
force of her soul ; and the girlish sacrifice 
of her hopes at her parents' instigation 
was turning at last into a blessing. 
What would be Lionel's anguish at 
hearing she had deceived him — that 
through her his own ruin was consum- 
mated'? Reginald shrank from enlighten- 
ing him, from dashing aside his peace, 
trust, and hope, as he might shrink from 
stabbing him in the dark with a poisoned 
weapon. 

" I know his ideas are not like mine on 
many subjects," said Lionel musingly ; 
" but, however wild his Kfe may have 
been, it need not have rendered him 
heartless or unfaithful to his word." 

" No, not necessarily ; but he may have 
envied your prosperity. There are many 
men who cannot bear to see others 
successful, and so bring them down. I 
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know severaL It's through their love of 
power." 

" I must test all this at once/* said 
Lionel, taking up his hat. 

His calmness had returned, but his face 
looked pale and stem. Reginald under- 
stood then why people feared him. His 
confidence in Valentine's honour was 
shaken, but not uprooted His grand- 
father's will had been a piece of rank 
injustice, at which he had never mur- 
mured 

Had he only inherited his just share of 
his relative's wealth, much worry would 
have been prevented. And it was of this 
he mused as he wended his steps towards 
Lombard Street. Something must happen 
to save his credit — to keep his name re- 
spected by his fellow-men. Many hats 
were doffed to him, many merchants but- 
ton-holing him, as he paused to chat with 
them at street-corners. They wanted his 
aid or patronage. And he showed no more 
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signs of irritation or impatience at this 
delay than a Bonaparte who has hitherto 
governed his fate and the world at will. 
At last he arrived at his destination ; and 
Valentine, prepared for his visit, had forti- 
fied himself with a strong glass of brandy- 
and-water and a powerful cigar. 

" Good-morning," he said coldly, inclin- 
ing his head and waving Lionel to a seat. 
" WeVe had bad news from China. I hear 
they have a money panic there." 

How he gloated over his own sense of 
power, and the agony of that other sitting 
there before him so white and calm ! He 
had conquered him now. This savage un- 
calculating hatred, that would make his 
cousin's life a wreck, filled his soul with a 
kind of exultant glow. 

'' I suppose you will renew those bills," 
said Lionel carelessly, but fixing his eyes 
on Valentine's face. 

He saw then how much he had altered, 
and it warned him of an unexpected and 
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mysterious change of circumstances and 
conduct on the part of Billiard. 

" Money is tight just now/' said Valen- 
tine, throwing away his cigar. " I'm very 
sorry to refiise you; but discount is limited, 
and our balances are light." 

" You refuse me ! " said Lionel, a world 
of scorn, irony, and contempt in his tone. 
" Why — why do you wish to ruin me ? " 

Valentine laughed a little. 

" We must all take care of ourselves in 
this wicked world," he said languidly, with 
a slight shrug, dropping the burning ash 
of his cigar on to the floor, and scatter- 
ing it with his foot. *'You have other 
friends who can assist you." 

Reginald's warning rushed through 
Lionels mind with overwhelming force. 
Was this fair smiling man indeed his 
enemy 1 

"And you gave me your word you 
would see me through this," said Lionel, 
still quietly ; and when he rose and stood 
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before Valentine a chill crept through him 
at the thought that he was her husband. 
'' A man s word ought to be his bond." 

'' I'm sorry I cannot oblige you ; I have 
other clients who must be considered," 
answered Valentine, rising to his feet. 

There was a repressed pain on Lionel's 
white chiselled face that seemed to give it 
grand statue-like beauty ; only now, when 
he understood the cold dishonour of the 
man he had trusted, his utter disloyalty 
and shallow selfishness, he yielded to a 
gesture of disdain, and a dangerous light 
came to his eyes. 

'' You robbed me of my inheritance," he 
said slowly ; " you gained my trust only to 
play a traitor s part. I believe you have 
schemed my destruction; and now, when 
my credit is gone, and not only mine, but 
that of the Chinese merchants, who, given 
time, could easily right themselves, tell me 
why you have cajoled me and acted all 
along like a villain." 
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Valentine's right hand was clenched; a 
flush of anger rose to his brow. 

**Yoiir words are not choice/' he said 
passionately; "have a care how you talk 
to me. For half such insults as yoiurs, I 
would have once called a man out and 
killed him at twelve paces.'' 

" I should nevertheless decline to fight 
such a coward," said Lionel, moving to- 
wards the door, " and a thief You under- 
mined me in the opinion of my grandfather; 
you stole the money that should have been 
mine ; and, relying on your honour and 
friendship, I have been entrapped and 
destroyed. K this is your friendship for 
men, what must be your love for women? " 

He said no more, but passed slowly down 
the wide stone staircase into the street, 
still with that superb attitude of defiance 
and scorn that, with his magnificent frame, 
gave him an air of godlike gittndeur, and 
made the other respect him to the last. 
Beneath that classic impassive calm were 
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torrents of angry vehement feelings, whose 
fury, though all repressed, seemed to reach 
and sweep over his enemy with subduing 
force. 

To a man of his elevated mind, thought- 
fill, refined, philosophic, the blow would 
have a still more crushing significance. 
VJeotine envied him the pLe^of the 
love which he had lost as he had never before 
envied any one. Not with ordinary means 
or through the usual commonplace channels 
of custom and contact had he won the pure 
bright soul that had in reality ever evaded 
him ; its highest and finest transports were 
Lioners. 

"Curse him. I I cannot change him into 
a cad,'' muttered Valentine, throwing him- 
self back on his oflSce-chair, " but I don't 
envy his feelings when he has to face the 
storm alone. I wonder if he'll come back 
to-morrow, hat in hand, cringing to me for 
aid ? Some of them do." 
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A BEVELATION. 



^ There are men whose manners have the same essential 
splendour as the simple and awful sculpture on the friezes 
of the Parthenon and the remains of the earliest Greek art.'' 

Lionel walked through the noisy streets 
of the City in the silent anguish of despair, 
his heart beating with suppressed excite- 
ment ; he was hardly roused to conscious- 
ness of passing objects or human contact 
by the touch of Reginald's arm on his as he 
met him at the comer of Fenchurch Street, 
and who fixed his eyes intently on his 
fiiend as they turned away arm-in-arm 
together. 

" Have you seen Hilliard ? " asked Regi- 
nald, breathlessly awaiting an answer. 
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There was a pause, in which Lionel was 
battling to regain his self-control, and 
Reginald saw that he was shaken to the 
very depths of his ardent nature, and knew 
that, in spite of his calmness, his languor, 
his universal contempt, the fire had been 
always there. Reginald read its existence 
in the deep red colour that now suffused 
his cheek and brow. 

" You were right," he said briefly ; " this' 
is the severest blow I have had in my com- 
mercial career; he must have meant to 
ruin me all along." 

*' Won't he propose anything, or make 
any suggestion ? Does he deliberately 
refuse to renew the bills ? " 

" He refuses to entertain any proposal. 
His manner is entirely altered, very reti- 
cent — * other friends may assist,' * balances 
light,' * must take care of himself' I know 
their jargon well : when a man wants 
assistance most is the time he gets a cold 
refusal." 
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His face was quivering with anger and 
pain, and an indescribable mingling of 
other emotions, a bitter sense of resent- 
ment against his cousin momentarily in- 
creasing. 

" Perhaps Heath could come forward at 
this crisia You saved him once, you 
know." 

Lionel glanced quickly at Reginald, the 
pain on his face deepening to sternness. 

" I prefer to stand or fall alone," he said 
quietly, " and as they are all comfortably 
settled again, it would be selfish to involve 
them in any way. Besides, Heath's assist- 
ance would be but as a drop in the ocean. 
I want to get at something else — I want to 
find out the man's reason for acting so 
dishonourably. He has one. I m quite sure 
he bears me an awful grudge for something 
or other, but what it is I'm hanged if I 
know." 

Reginald was silent ; he was wondering 
what other resources could be found. 
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"I believe if I went to old Paul Lazarus, 
of Winch Street, and explained the business 
on hand, he would come forward." 

" Leave him for the last. I'm not too 
fond of Jews. The blow cannot fall for a 
few days; in the meantime I mean to 
unearth this mystery — this odd complica- 
tion. My dear fellow, we mustn't look so 
serious. You're ghastly pale, Reginald; 
are you in the plot, tool Ah, we must 
not carry misfortune on our faces, or the 
hawks and vultures will be flocking around 
us ere nightfall." 

Reginald gave him a quick, upturned 
glance, and saw that his face had lost its 
sternness, and wore a cynical expression. 
Was he suspecting the truth at last? 
What mocking spirit looked at him through 
those dark fiery eyes ? 

*' And so this will be the end, this my 
reward," he muttered, *' after all my labour 
axid struggles. To have my name dragged 
through the mire at last ; to be spoken of 
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as a broken merchant. Pride, hope, ambi- 
tion, all gone! When you pawned your 
coat in Brooklyn for eighteenpence, Regi- 
nald, how did you feel ? " 

** Deuced chilly till yeu redeemed it," 
said Reginald, with a bitter laugh, taking 
out a cigarette, and lighting it ; " but I 
had grown used to misery — we were more 
than old acquaintances ; she was my fami- 
liar friend and counsellor. D'ye remember 
how you found me crying from weakness, 
and sitting under a hedge like a tramp? 
They wanted me to die abroad ; so much 
for breed and an old name. You drove the 
devil out of me, Lionel. IVe you to thank 
for everything. I know I cannot be of 
any service to you now, even if I pawned 
my body and soul ; but I long to serve 
you in some way or other ; if it were even 
to the extent of putting a bullet through 
Hilliard's brains, I'd do it." 

** Find out his motive first ; some imder- 
current is, I am sure, at worL I fancy 
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you have an inkling — you're a fine meta- 
physician — you looked so pale when 1 
hinted at one just now." 

Reginald shook his head, lifting a piece 
of orange-peel off the pavement with the 
end of his stick. This was approaching 
dangerous ground. 

"I shall go home," said Lionel, pausing 
to hail a hansom ; " you go back to the 
office and see to things. My poor darling, 
my wife, when I think of the sorrow in 
store for her — that I cannot give her such 
a home as she has been accustomed to; 
hardly, perhaps, a bare sustenance — I fancy 
the devil that was driven out of you has 
taken possession of me. How will she 
bear it ? and I bought her such a splendid 
horse only this veiy moming/' 

*' She will be just as happy in a cottage, 
Lionel ; she has a brave heart," said Regi- 
nald, his eyes moistening; "there is both 
truth and nobility in my niece Gwendo- 
line." 
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Both men shook hands warmly ere 
Lionel sprang into the hansom. Reginald 
walked slowly away towards the oflSce, 
Black Care on his shoulder. 

" When he learns the truth," he mut- 
tered, " God help the child ; he will think 
she has deceived him, and it will break 
his heart— and hers— for he will never for- 
give. 

And during that drive homewards, of 
what did Lionel muse ? On the fate of 
the thousands whom he had often pitied — 
those who were failures — who had struggled 
hard in the teeth of heavy diflSculties, only 
to be swamped at the last; disappointed, 
embittered, wretched men, who, after being 
masters, had to turn clerks for a living, 
and buried themselves in out-of-the-way 
stuccoed villas in some dingy fringe of 
suburb. Men who, if they failed to please, 
or resented insults, knew there were a 
hundred half-starving creatures ready to 
do the work cheaper, and sometimes better. 
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than they did. He saw the dim, sad, 
shadowy host of these living spectres of 
failure at his elbow ; he pictured their 
children, neglected, untrained ; their wives 
dying under the strain, or changed into 
viragoes by suffering; and themselves 
maddened by defeat. No wonder that 
they turned to drink ere seeking the 
grave or the asylum; no wonder, with 
hearts and hopes slowly withering, they 
cursed the evil fate that begrudged them 
their peace of mind, their comfortable 
balances, their luxurious home, and the 
respect of their fellow-men. Must he too 
join this dull hopeless crowd with their 
vies manquSes, their petty cares, their 
buried aspirations, and endless toU and 
servitude ? 

And there came a more painful dread 
that, to the proud noble spirit of the man, 
if carried into effect, must surpass the 
bitterness of death itself. What of the 
men who, through him, must suffer? Must 
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they, too, later on join the pale holocaust 
of victims ? 

And he knew that henceforth for him, 
and such as him, the best taste would be 
shown in seeking obscurity for ever. 

Lionel found his wife in the garden when 
he returned; he went towards her and 
threw himself down in the bright green 
graas at her feet, as she rested her hand on 
his head. 

** How it burns 1 " she said, looking down 
at him, surprised at his manner, with that 
veiled tenderness which is conveyed in 
every gesture and glance. " Lionel, are 
you not well to-day ? " 

** IVe had a blow,'' he said, taking her 
other hand and pressing it to his forehead. 
*' IVe come to the darling I love, to my 
wifie, for comfort. Dear, it is better I 
should prepare you. I fear that I am 
ruined I " 

Ruined 1 There darted through her 
mind the memory of her father's words 
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the morning after the ball, when he im- 
pliedas much, and entreated her to savehim. 
Then she had laid bare the secret of her 
heart, and begged for mercy for herself and 
those young hopes that had died an early 
death, for change is the law of nature. 
Then had it seemed so hard to resign a love 
which she fancied must rule her life to the 
end; but now everything had imperceptibly 
altered: it was Lionel, her beloved hus- 
band, who was dear to her. And the com- 
mencement of this growth of love had been 
unmarked by any startling signs ; she her- 
self had hardly suspected its real force till 
now ; it was like some exquisite wonder- 
flower that had sprung from bud to blossom 
without her guessing the stirring of the 
sap within— the workings of the hidden, 
unseen life. 

As if by an impulse their Hps met, and 
she bent over him and was clasped in his 
arms. 

" How — how has it all happened ? '' she 
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asked nervously, and Valentine's vindictive 
menace rang in her ears again with crush- 
ing significance; surely he had not been 
base enough to keep his word, to fulfil 
those threats ? 

" Some Chinese merchants, Messrs. Am- 
berley, Brimber & Co., cannot meet their 
acceptances falling due in a few weeks, and 
worst of all, Valentine Hilliard won't 
renew them, or assist me in any way, 
I'm driven to my wit's end to know what 
to do." 

Gwendoline rose, pale and trembling. 
It was awfiil ! Her worst fears were rea- 
lized. Ought she to have confessed the 
truth to Lionel, and so put him on his 
guard against an enemy I For a moment 
it seemed as if she must tell him all, and 
an intense longing rushed over her to make 
a sudden full confession. Words had often 
risen to her lips which, if once spoken, 
might have saved this dreadful fate over- 
taking her husband, but she feared lest by 
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any avowal or disclosure of the painful 
circumstances his love should be lessened, 
and, with his confidence in her destroyed, 
a cloud should come between them. 

"And what — what wiU you dol" she 
asked, hesitating a Uttle. "Dearest!" 
clasping his hand, "I will do and bear 
anything you wish, if only we are not 
separated, if only — " 

" Can you guess what this man's motive 
was in leading me on and then refusing 
aid ? " asked Lionel, abruptly rising in his 
turn and glancing at the lovely face before 
him, from which all light was driven. She 
turned ashy pale, and would have fallen 
had he not caught her ; something seemed 
to stand by her side and whisper, * Foul 
play, foul play ; and it is through you ! ' 
She was condemning herself with a scathing 
remorse too terrible for expression, and she 
felt also frightened at the consequences of 
her silence ; she feared Lionels wrath, his 
angry reproaches when — ah, no I it was 
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impossible to contemplate the dashing aside 
of those fondly cherished hopes. She will 
seek Valentine, and plead with him for 
mercy. 

There was suspense in his tone, but 
hardly suspicion. He went on without 
waiting for her reply : 

" It has been a long-contemplated scheme 
of his to get me in his power. I under- 
stand now his every move, but his assur- 
ances of regard and support, his allusions 
to our friendship, our cousinship, wholly 
disarmed my suspicions, and it is strange — 
almost inexplicable." 

She felt branded with a consciousness of 
deception ; all her noblest instincts revolted 
against the part she had been forced to 
play in the past; her eyes burnt with 
a flame that betrayed the wild agitation of 
her heart ; another moment, and confession 
would have been made — with passionate 
tears, with entreaties for forgiveness, with 
abject contrition — but the appearance of 
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Miss Carrington, followed by her pugs, on 
the scene, in a garden-hat, carrying a 
flower-basket filled with choicest roses on 
her arm, frustrated her attempt at speech, 
and Gwendoline hurried towards the house 
to regain calmness, to consider what was 
best to be done. 

"Talk about gardeners," said Letitia, 
her ample muslin skirts overflowing the 
narrow dimensions of a wicker chair. '' I 
think they are all as blind as moles. So 
poor Muriel Treverton has gone at last ; 
a happy release, I should say, after years 
of martyrdom. Down, my angel ! '' to her 
pug ; " there — ^you may lie on my dress if 
you like." 

"The dead, let us hope, are at rest," 
said Lionel, watching Gwendoline cross the 
terrace. His beautiful home ! How hard 
it would be to lose it all — ^to see his darling 
in one less fitted to her grace, her beauty, 
and sweet refinement ! His pensive roman- 
tic nature was shaken to its depths at the 
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thought of parting with these dear, these 
almost sacred associations. Letitia was 
wondering if Reginald, after the pangs of 
sorrow and regret at his loss were over, 
would sing again to her in the twUight in 
that soft tenorino of his that always 
touched her heart, and reminded her of a 
chorister who sang the part of Uriel in a 
cathedral where she used to worship in her 
youth. She had three hundred a year of 
her own, and Lionel, the millionaire, would 
be sure to come down with something 
handsome in the event of her marriage. 
So she fingered the roses with gentle ad- 
miration, and more lenient views regarding 
the shortcomings of gardeners, trusting 
in Providence and man's capacity for being 
consoled. 

** You are surprised to see me home so 
early, Lettie, are you not ? " Lionel asked, 
watching her group together some white 
and scarlet buds for a small bouquet. 

*' I suppose youVe come to take Gwen- 
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doline to the second garden-party at the 
Duchess's, as arranged/' 

" O no, I haven't ; all these things will 
soon be over for us both. I've met with 
the common fate of mortals. You remem- 
ber Schweitzer & Sims' failure, don't you ? 
Well, mine will be on a similar scale." 

"Your — your failure!" echoed Letitia, 
starting up as if she had heard there 
was a revolution and the Queen had 
been carried to the Tower, and scattering 
her roses, to the dismay of the smaller pug 
that, rolled up in a fold of muslin, had 
been peacefully contemplating a butterfly 
on her frill. 

" Ay, it's come at last, or soon will do. 
I've a few days' grace — some little breathing 
space." 

" Take — take my aunt's money, Lionel," 
said Letti^, with a little gasp; "a few 
thousands — but they are yours." 

" No, my dear girl, I know what you 
mean ; thank you all the same. I'm not 
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going to unsettle you or destroy your 
comfort. A bad business, Lettie, and one 
in which IVe been over-matched by a man 
whom I believed in." 

**It isn't Valentine Hilliard who has 
played you a scurvy trick ? " cried Letitia, 
in the tone of a Cassandra or Sibyl, and 
coming close to her brother, a world of 
meaning in her eyes. 

" It is, though. But why — why do you 
look at me like that ? Is it possible you 
know his motive ? '' 

*'I can guess it,'' she said, breathing 
heavily, the threatening words of the 
banker, ere he parted from Gwendoline 
in her boudoir, recurring to her mind 
under the stimulus of the blow conveyed 
in her brother's words, and so exciting her 
that she felt it was possible that she might 
be seized, wearing those new tight stays 
too, with a fit of apoplexy. " What will 
you say when I tell you he loved — Gwen- 
doline — loved your wife f " 
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''Stay!" cried Lionel hoarsely; "be 
careful how you implicate her in the 
matter. O God! it is not possible she 
has deceived me ! " 

"It is, though," cried Letitia, carried 
beyond herself with despair and horror at 
the situation. " What will you say, Lionel, 
when I tell you I found them in her 
boudoir with locked doors, and heard him 
kiss her too ? I was frightened, almost 
too frightened to breathe ; the thought of 
your anger, a scandal, dishonour, kept me 
silent, and perhaps " — seeing the dark fury 
of his face and hearing his smothered words 
— " she was not so much to blame ; he 
may have forced her to listen to him. He 
was a dreadful man, you know. O Lionel, 
what are you going to do with her now ? " 

"To do with her I why, to send her 
away, to banish her from my home. Let 
her go to her father, or to him,'' 

"Don't act hastily, or judge her too 
harshly," cried Letitia, afraid of the result 
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of her work, as he turned and walked to- 
wards the house. *' Hear what she has to 
say, Lionel, in her defence, and act — act 
mercifully to her ; she is only a girl, and 
weak and young/' 

Letitia dreaded her brother's anger ; she, 
too, feared him, and in these moments of 
overwhelming misery, during these sharp 
pangs of humiliation, smarting under a sense 
of injury and ruin, he might be too severe 
and unjust. Her hands quivered violently ; 
she prayed this time in earnest, and covered 
her face with a well-scented cambric 
mouchoir. 

To think that, after all, the mansion 
must be given up ! What would Hermione 
say, and the Rev. Mr. Moffat, who lunched 
there every Sunday, and Reginald, who 
might one day be again softened into con- 
templating matrimony? And, alas, the 
German cook had been so nearly reengaged. 
Had this individual prepared a soup with 
a suspicion of garden-snails about it, Miss 
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Carrington would have swallowed it in all 
faith, and no more distrusted its prepara- 
tion than the club epicure his mushrooms, 
which often own no connection with mother 
earth. 

Lionel found Gwendoline in her bedroom, 
kneeling by her dressing-table, paper and 
ink by her side, her eyes blind with 
weeping. 

At sight of the dark rage in his face, the 
command in his manner, she uttered a low 
moan, and shrank aside, knowing the worst 
had been revealed to him. He thought he 
saw guilt in the action, and the mingled 
anguish and desolation of his mood were 
such that they seemed to suspend the use 
of his faculties. 

^' Ah," she murmured, in a falteiing 
voice, '' you have heard something ? " 

" So I have you to thank for this," he 
said, in low cutting tones ; ** not content 
with marrying me for my money, with a 
lie on your lips, you don't turn away from 
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sin ; you encourage your lover in secret, 
under my very roof; and he — he has 
ruined me. Welly you may go to him nowJ^ 

" Lionel, are you mad ? " she cried, 
throwing herself on her knees before him. 

*' O, no ; far from it ; too sane for my 
peace of mind. Explain, if you can, 
the meaning of the locked doors, the fond 
embraces." 

"O, I will — I will confess everything," 
said Gwendoline, looking up at him im- 
ploringly. 

" Whatever you choose to say will be too 
late now to save you. I have done with 
you for ever." 

" But you are too harsh, too cruel," she 
said, her slight girlish form convulsed with 
sobs. " Lionel, dear Lionel, I entreat you, 
1 entreat you to hear me! Valentine 
loved me once, before I ever saw you : and 
I — I fancied that I loved him too . I was so 
misunderstood and unhappy at home, and he 
calmed me; and it seemeda beautifuldream." 
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" Why did you not tell me this ? Why, 
when I proposed to make you my wife, did 
you not confess to me your heart was 
another's ? I had no wish to marry a cold 
marble image. It is a double injury ; and 
he has not been contented till he has dragged 
me down, and others I would have died to 
save. I have pride, let me tell you. I 
value my name and position — our name, 
which my father and uncle left me as a 
symbol of honour and integrity, above all 
and everything on earth ; ay, above you or 
any woman. My pride in that name, my 
commercial reputation, my honour have 
gone, slain by you. Others will suffer ; 
and do you think I shall ever forgive 
you ? '' 

" Lionel, hear me, I beseech you, before, 
as you say, you have done with me for 
ever. I will leave your roof afterwards ; 
but you shall hear what I have to say in 
explanation, in my defence." 

" I suppose Lady Hester, after all, was 
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right ; she gave you a bad character ; she 
had to keep you down with a tight hand," 
he said between his teeth ; " and you 
knew your power over me. My love for 
you has been too intense, too all-absorbing 
to meet with any return or reciprocity. I 
have heard that women have a disdain for 
such weak idolatry ; but I will have no 
dealings with falsehood or trea-chery. You 
have been false to us both. I see his 
motive too clearly now." 

" When my father told me you wished 
to marry me, and that he was under heavy 
obligations to you, and that you were 
helping him, and conjured me by my affec- 
tion and reverence and duty for him to 
accept your offer, I begged for mercy, which 
was withheld. When — when have I ever 
had justice?" said Gwendoline, with a 
bitter cry, her poor sensitive face torn with 
pain, her head sinking on her breast. 
" Don't you believe me, Lionel 1 Have 
pity on me, or you will kill me." 
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" I believe you so far, although your life 
has been hitherto a living he." 

" No, no ! '' she sobbed, in an agony of 
supplication ; she had risen and paced the 
floor in nervous hesitancy. "You little 
guess how I have changed ; how dear you 
are to me, spite of all this cruelty, this 
injustice. Lionel, you must, you shall 
believe I am your loving faithful wife ! 
Think of our future, and judge me fairly. 
No one ever accused me of being disloyal 
or faithless yet; ask Dolly, ask uncle 
Reginald. O ! *' with a wild hysterical 
cry, " to send me away for having loved 
you too well ! '' 

" Continue your interesting narrative," 
he said, passing his hand wearily across his 
brow ; "you will not have a better oppor- 
tunity, I assure you, of enlightening me as 
to your real nature." 

" I saw you were noble and grand/' she 
said meekly, nerving herself for a final 
efibrt ; " quite different from any one I had 
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ever met. You astonished me ; and your 
goodness and care of me, so unworthy as I 
was in every way to be dowered with such 
love, awoke my tenderest feelings ; it grew 
to be ecstasy to think of you, to watch for 
your return, to be drawn to your heart, 
and," smiting her hands, " do you mean to 
let me live alone, away from you for ever 1 
If you do I shall die — I shall die ! " 

"Finish your story," he said stonily, 
"and I will then decide what shall be 
done." 

" When Valentine returned to England, 
saved from the sea, I dreaded at first 
meeting him. I was torn this way and 
that. I wanted to go away, and begged 
you to take me to Rome." 

" Ah, I remember," he said moodily ; 
"little did I guess the reason. I was 
happy then ; happy in my fool's paradise." 

" I avoided ever meeting him ; but I did 
not understand things as a worldher girl 
with more experience would have done. I 
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saw there might be danger — not so much 
for me, for I knew then you held my life 
— but I feared for him. He has a wild 
reckless nature ; a feather's touch may 
turn him for good or evil ; but I still believe 
he is not the cold calculating man you 
think him. One day he bribed my maid — 
I have since got rid of her — to let me meet 
him alone. He forced his way into my 
presence, and locked both the doors of my 
boudoir ere I could prevent him, and he 
asked me to elope with him. He offered 
to settle all his fortune on me. I told him 
then, as I shall tell him always, I would 
rather share the meanest crust with you, 
under the humblest roof, than live in a 
palace with any one else." 

"If you had only told me all this 
before," he said more gently, meeting her 
innocent eyes, "how much anxiety and 
misery might have been saved ! " 

" Yes ; there was I indeed to blame, and 
for this I entreat your forgiveness. I 
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feared losing your love. He uttered also 
strange threats, which he afterwards re- 
called and swore he did not mean. I will 
save your name, Lionel," she ended simply, 
**if you will let me. I will appeal to his 
higher nature, his noblest instincts. He is 
brave ; and, with all his faults, he is a 
gentleman." 

Listening to the pleading, the intensity 
in her young voice, a tranquillising sense of 
being able to trust in her still, to believe 
in her truth, stole over Lionel, and with it 
a conviction that he could endure and dare 
anything because of that truth; and the 
thought so wrought on his mind that it 
transfigured his face, it arrested his bitter 
sarcastic words, it softened the hard out- 
lines of his mouth, it made him remember 
her as she first appeared to him in the 
library at the Towers, with a red rose at 
her breast and the sunlight on her hair, 
and all the poetry of life about her the day 
her uncle had returned ; and he noticed 
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the graad lines of her throat and chin, the 
sweet loyal lips, the impassioned yet 
statuesque loveliness, so noble, so pure, so 
unlike the simpering coquetry and 4self-con- 
sciousness of the maidens of the period. 
And, spite of everything, he could still say 
* God bless her I ' for he read the meaning 
of her expression, as a sudden hope that 
she was understood and forgiven Ulumined it 
with a new warmth, a soul-reflected glory. 

" A.h, Lionel," she murmured, with deep 
tremulous breath, stretching out her hands 
to him with voluptuous abandonment and 
flower-like grace. " You believe me now V 

And he knew then by her clasp, by her 
every gesture, that she was his for ever; 
and that the wordless struggles he had 
feared must represent his future life would 
be changed into a still and quiet happiness, 
as enduring as it was steadfast; for love 
is strong and Nature's magnetism irre- 
sistible. 

" Yes," he said, as she nestled closer by 
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his side. ** I believe you. You have been 
wrong, misled, but I undei-stand it all. 
Life's deepest mysteries can alone be solved 
by love, and you are happy with me." 

He felt so keen a thrill of joy at this 
certainty, it scarcely needed the whisper of 
a voice whose beseeching accents , had so 
lately rung in his ears with anguish, to 
make that joy more real. 

** Lionel, dear Lionel — I worship you ! " 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE FATE OP THE BILLS. 

" On n'a dans la vie qu'un chien, 
Comme on n'a qu'un amour.'* 

Gwendoline was the first to enter 
Valentine Hilliard's office at the opening 
of the bank the next morning. She had 
nerved herself for the interview, for the 
deepest emotions of her nature were stiiTed ; 
she felt capable of canying all before her, 
such were the earnestness and intensity that 
armed and gave her courage. Valentine 
was alone when she entered, opening his 
letters, and as he met the grave sorrow in 
her young eyes, he turned and involuntarily 
held out his hand. 

'*Wl11 you not be seated, Mrs. Carring- 
vol. III. o 
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tx)n?" he said coldly, leaning against the 
mantelpiece ; and she saw that he turned 
a shade paler as she lightly touched his 
finger-tips with her glove and faced him. 
He guessed the nature of her visit, as he 
resolved to harden himself against all 
appeals, to remember his wrongs, and 
humiliate these suppliants to the dust. 
She had come to make his life more diffi- 
cult to endure ; to madden him, to weaken 
his resolve. This he knew, and he sighed, 
looking at the sad beautiful face of the girl 
he loved, and whom Fate had taken from 
him as too exquisite a flower to adorn his 
sin- stained life. 

*'And what may be the business that 
brings a lady to a banker's sanctum at 
so early an hour 1 '' he said, with a chill- 
ing smile, like a ray of winter sunshine, 
that was hardly encouraging. He was 
in his original character now, that of the 
cynic, the moqueur who believed the very 
worst of human nature, and found the ani- 
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mating influence of vindictiveness a new 
and agreeable sensation. Gwendoline felt 
his coldness instantly, as if some chilly 
hand were laid upon her heartstrings and 
almost arrested her breathing; but her 
courage was too high to be checked for 
long, although she experienced, for the first 
time in her life, the deeply humiliating 
position of appearing as a suppHant. 

" I've come so early to ask your assist- 
ance," she said slowly, with an enormous 
efibrt to preserve her self-control, " for my 
husband." 

"What an admirable wife you are 
making! "he said abruptly. **What con- 
venient adaptability to circumstances ! how 
easily you can reconcile yourself to any 
diange 1 " 

He saw her wince at his words and tone, 
but she went on quietly, taking off her 
glove in her nervousness, and leaning her 
arm on the edge of the office-table, and 
looking earnestly at him, as if wondering if 
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it were possible he could pursue this cruelty 
of purpose to the end. 

** I Ve come to beg that you will renew 
the bUls you hold on Messrs. Amberley, 
Brimber & Co., of Hong Kong, who have 
written to say they cannot possibly meet 
theip, owing to a money-panic in China." 

Her voice had a momentary tremble, 
habitual to it in moments of deep excite- 
ment. She feared that she must plead 
in vain. 

** IVe informed Mr. Carrington," answered 
Valentine, with a fine shade of mockery in 
his tone, " that I cannot do so." 

** I'm aware of that, sir," she said coldly, 
pushing a ledger by her side a little further 
forwards on the table. "Lionel has told 
me of your intention to refuse him assist- 
ance, but " — her voice breaking here a little 
—"I do not think you will persevere in 
your malice towards us, because you have 
your own self-interests to remember as 
well, and this is hardly — " 
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There was no softening in the dark grey- 
eyes fixed on her face, and enjoying the 
pain and pallor written there. 

" I never studied much how best to con- 
sider them/' he said impatiently. 

She paused hesitatingly, and he leaned, 
back in his high chair and watched her and 
her embarrassment with cold satisfaction. 
A sleepless night had left its ti^aces on her 
features ; the flush of colour that had 
mounted to her cheek on meeting him had 
faded; she looked sadder, more hopeless now. 

"Bear in mind, Mrs. Carrington, that 
bankers in times like these, of severe mone- 
tary pressure, have many clients to assist, 
and they must divide their favours." 

" But your cousin, whom you promised to 
support at all hazards, whose fortune you have 
inherited, has surely a strong claim on your 
honour, your generosity, your forbearance. 
Remember your assurances of friendship.'' 

Her voice afiected him strangely; he 
dreaded being ruled by it, so he said quietly, 
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*^ Friendship, it is a maxim of mine, should 
never be allowed to interfere with or in- 
fluence monetary transactions ; these should 
rest entirely on their own merits." 

" Consider for a moment our precarious 
position," she said, in a low voice : " if these 
bills are not duly honoured, my husband 
and all belonging to him are absolutely 
ruined, not through his own improvidence, 
but by the failure of others " — she paused 
slightly here and clasped her hands — " in 
keeping faith with him." 

She looked at him anxiously ; and with 
a sudden flash of remembrance, as the 
morning sunlight streamed across the 
smoke-stained windows of the oflfice and 
iiradiated her beauty, he thought of their 
meeting in the old apple orchard under the 
larches, and shuddered at its recollection. 
For the world could never spoil her, and 
sin should have no hold over her ; her love 
for him had perished, and whatever pain 
or poverty he might inflict on her in the 
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future could not sully her purity or destroy 
her nature's perfect mould. She would 
accept a poor and narrowed destiny with 
the same high courage and patient endur- 
ance of what was hard and dull, and 
illumine the lives of others with her sweet- 
ness, and he must sink into lonely unloved 
age without her. To think that she should 
view him with cold aversion ! 

"You ladies don't understand com- 
merce," he said brusquely, rising and stand- 
ing before her. " No man " — this with 
emphasis — " should trade up to the hilt of 
his capital ; he should always have a corps 
de reserve to fall hi\jck upon. But," with 
quick changed tones, " it s really no use 
arguing the matter any longer. I adhere 
to my resolution conveyed to your husband 
yesterday ; the bills must take their 
course." 

"I — I thought you would relent," she said, 
her face pressed on her hands, and tears 
gathering, which she quickly forced back. 
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"Did you? Well, I have not the 
slightest intention of doing anything of 
the kind. You see I have learnt of late to 
be a pessimist — my good-natured impulsive 
flights, resulting in benefit to my fellow- 
man, invariably brought me much harm, 
considerable inconvenience. We must all 
take the consequences of our own actions, 
so it is better not to deceive you by false 
hopes. There was never any consideration 
for me ; and I have a wound that I must 
bear all my life long." 

He looked at her intently; he forgot he 
was merely resenting his own self-delusion. 

" Be prepared for the worst, Mrs. Car- 
rington ; don't deceive yourself that I may 
relent. In that dreary wilderness you 
must soon enter, that barren land * where 
no money is,' fortify yourself with resolu- 
tion, and be assured your endurance and 
patience will be put to the highest test, 
and take the dry bread of common sense as 
your staff of life, not the rose-coloured 
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sweetmeats of fancy. Excuse me, I am 
busy/' He implied by this that he desired 
the interview at an end. These blows 
he aimed at her with sarcasm, with 
almost brutality, were beginning to tell at 
last. 

** Have you forgotten everything in our 
past ? '^ she said impulsively. " This is too 
hard to bear, and from you — " 

" Drop sentimentality in a place of busi- 
ness," he answered, as her face burnt with 
that deeper flush of pride and disappoint- 
ment ; " my time just now is exceedingly 
valuable ; I must really wish you good 
morning." 

He was about retiring and leaving her 
alone, when she rose and detained him. 

" Do you know what you are condemning 
me to bear ? " she cried, resting her hand on 
his arm. " This is a deliberate betrayal of 
honour aud of Lionel's trust in you — neither 
more nor less ; this is your punishment, 
your revenge on me. Through me you have 
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struck at him. I shall have the torture of 
knowing it is all through me. ... O, it is 
a prospect no martyr could endure — an 
hourly, daily anguish. Can you quite 
forget all we once were to each other, 
Valentine ? The past never really dies ; it 
is sacred, it belongs to us and God alone ; 
but you are not the highest and the 
noblest on earth, and I am glad light has 
been given me to love the highest. . . . O, 
let not the canker of money eat away your 
heartstrings ; remember that worth is 
before wealth in the eyes of the really good 
and great. Can you still resolve to send 
me away quite comfortless ? " 

Her voice had sunk into a tone of plead- 
ing and entreaty that thrilled and vibrated 
through every nerve of his being, but he 
only laughed a little bitterly, as if the 
power of wounding her alone relieved his 
own dull wretchedness. He saw he had 
been wrong in yielding to the temptation 
of meeting and seeing her again ; he should 
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have left England at once, and never 
wrestled with a dark desire — never 
paltered with a -subtle temptation. His 
head sank on his breast, and he was silent. 

" Ah, consider the hearts that will be 
broken, the health destroyed, by your 
refusal of aid. Will it add to your 
happiness, your contentment, to think of 
the misery of those you might have saved ? 
Will it soothe you to recall my life-long 
remorse? And Lionel has never con- 
sciously injured you ; all blame must rest 
on me alone." 

" Good-bye," he said, quickly turning 
from her again, and pausing in his restless 
walk, as if loth to meet the foil force of 
those lustrous eyes with their flash of scorn. 
"If it is any satisfaction to know you have 
Ijpoiled my life, why, set one thing against 
another, and say if this is not justice." 

" You will regret this day to your life's 
end," she faltered, in deep tremulous tones, 
her hand on the door as she prepared to 
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depart. "It will haunt you on your 
death-bed ; you have crushed out all my 
existence — all worth living for. I wished 
to save you from the self-scorn you must 
one day feel. You are drifting into degra- 
dation. I have sought you unknown to 
Lionel. Never let him know I pleaded to 
you in vain ; it will only be another bitter 
drop in the cup of poison you have pre- 
pared for him. You have refused me the 
only boon I ever asked you." 

The last remnant of her self-control had 
nearly failed her ; her features worked ; 
the pain, the humiliation of the inter- 
view, had failed to effect her purpose — to 
reach or soften him. And as her dress 
brushed by his chair, and her slight girlish 
figure passed him on the landing, and he 
watched her as one in a dream descend the 
creaking dusty stairs, with the red glow of 
the sunshine on her hair, her breast 
heaving and tears falling fast, a cry of such 
yearning, such exceeding tenderness fell 
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from him, that he thought it must have 
recalled the vanishing form, and convinced 
her of his relentment. A torrent of shame 
dashed over him, and he would have done 
anything to have been able to efface the 
last few minutes. He felt riveted to the 
spot ; and, softened and changed, he 
remembered their earlier meetings. The 
ride in the Row that April (Jay, the sweet- 
ness and originality of her ways and words; 
the waltz ; the arbour, with the murmurs 
of the changeful sea as witness of their 
vows; the night-wind that carried away 
the dead violets ; the long wild kiss when 
she had. sunk into his arms, 'like a sea- 
sunset, hot and tired with the long day of 
love I ' 

And all had ended as it had begun, like 
a dream ; his eyes would never draw the 
lightning flash from hers; no magnetic 
thrills or rapt poetic flights, no delicious 
wayward moods and reconcilements for 
either ; crueller than wine cheats the brain 
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had this love-trance cheated him. Well, so 
end many of our dearest hopes and expec- 
tations. 

" I must not destroy her/' he murmured. 
"I cannot do her haim. She is too 
divine." 

He buried his face in his hands, and 
remained for a few minutes in deep thought. 
He had still something that reminded him 
of her in place of those withered violets 
— that little bunch of faded stephanotis 
and lilies he had picked from the arbour 
floor the night she loved him, and that had 
fallen unheeded from her ball-dress. It was 
an admission of his weakness and fidelity 
that he took these flowers from a small 
drawer and turned them over in his hand. 
They reminded him of all she had once 
been to him ; they were fit emblems of the 
hopes that were dead. He laid them care- 
fully by his side as he opened his desk to 
write a letter, and they seemed strangely 
out of place in the oflSce of a wealthy City 
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banker — City men proverbially having no 
feeling or sentiment to speak of ; a moqueur^ 
a cynic, he would now remain to the end 
o£ the chapter, so he believed, as we all do 
more or less in moments of disappointment 
and gloom, till some angel of light and pity 
steals to our side, and, with persuasive 
eloquence, points to a gleam of sunshine. 
And as he wrote he smiled faintly from time 
to time, as if deprecating his own sentimen- 
talism and folly, which, after all, had their 
spring in nobility and depth. With all 
his faults Ke was brave, as she said, and a 
gentleman, when his brain and senses were 
clear. 

" Dear Mra Carrington,'' he wrote, — 
" Assure your husband that I will retire 
Messrs. Amberley, Brimber & Co.'s accept- 
ances, of Hong Kong, shortly falling due. — 
'* Yours ever truly, 

" Valentine Hilltard.'' 

This note, hurriedly thrust into a thin 
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envelope at hand, he instantly despatched 
by a bank messenger. 

** After all, Nature meant me for a 
soldier," he said, rising and throwing down 
his pen, " and nothing else. I sicken of 
this narrowed sphere, these commercial 
details, this stifling atmosphere. City life 
is a martyrdom. Give me the volleys of 
musketry in place of this infernal roar of 
vehicles ; the rush of a superb charge to 
this slow withering of money -getting." 

His sword hand was extended and 
gripped the edge of the table. 

" Nothing will cure me but the service," 
he muttered. ** I was a fool to have ever 
sold out. I think I'll join the French or 
Austrian cavalry, and have done with this 
emasculating and impotent regret." 

He would forget everything, and the 
loveliness that reminded him of the in- 
tensity and radiance of the night and its 
astral splendour ; the chilling shades of the 
past shall no longer pursue him like a 
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blight. He did not replace the withered 
flowers, but going towards the window, 
leaned out and dropped them down on the 
pavement below. 

While there was the excitement of 
steeplechases, races, runs with the Quorn 
or Pytchley, a chance of winning the Grand 
National, high play, pretty women to pay 
compliments to and lunch with, battues^ 
Hurlingham, and Turkish tobacco, a man 
must be a fool indeed not to be able to 
enjoy himself, with a flue income and a 
digestion and liver not wholly impaired. 

"I think 111 have another look at Daystar 
before I purchase her," he said, taking down 
his light summer coat, as Reginald unex- 
pectedly entered and sauntered towards him. 
" Garrard, of the Blues, says she's lots of 
staying p6wer. Ah, good morning, Tre- 
verton ; how are you ? You have the air of 
an amateur Othello. By the bye, IVe 
retired those Chinese bills. It will play 
Old Harry with me if they don't act on the 
VOL. ni. p 
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square; but anything to oblige a friend, 
don't you know." 

'* Thanks, Hilliard, youVe a brick," said 
Reginald warmly, wringing his hands. 

** O, am I ? There's nothing like a 
woman, and a wicked woman, for showing 
one the folly of misplaced affection in this 
world, so I'm off to lunch with Lenore and a 
party of friends at Richmond, and take her 
the diamonds I promised. She looks superb 
as Selika. Not one of them can beat her yet." 

" I thought the husband objected to her 
appearing any more, in public," said Regi- 
nald, with a deep sigh of relief. 

Both Lionel and Gwendoline were saved. 

*'She don't consult him. Encouraged 
by this reflection, I have ordered a luncheon 
at the Castle. Let's have a brandy-and- 
soda before I go, old fellow ; this hot 
weather makes one deuced thirsty." 

This, then, was the man she had loved, 
thought Gwendoline, during her sad home- 
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ward journey, or rather at whose memory a 
certain sentiment she had mistaken for love 
once had power to stir her heart. Sentiment 
will often struggle out of the darkness of 
the present to clothe the past with a beauty 
and a grace it never possessed ; but what- 
ever delicate touches of feeling remained 
before this interview vanished for ever, 
blighted by the cold egotism and brutality 
she had endured. What, after all, is life 
but a train of moods ? The very interests 
that were at stake seemed almost arrested, 
so great had been the blow she had received. 
She little guessed how Valentine already 
regretted his line of conduct— how he 
longed to entreat her forgiveness. 

She dreaded returning home, so drove 
round some of the neighbouring squares seve-^ 
ral times before quite making up her mind 
how best to break the bad news to Lionel. 
It did not occur to her that Valentine might 
relent, and it was with nervous footsteps 
she entered her husband's presence. 
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" There's a letter from Hilliard to you,** 
he Baid coldly, and surprised at his tone she 
broke the seal in silence ; glancing hurri^ly 
at its contents she uttered a little cry of 
joy, and throwing her arms round Lionels 
neck, murmured "We are saved, dearest, we 
are saved 1" 

And the two, locked in each other's arms, 
speechless and overwhelmed with refound 
happiness, knew that henceforth no cloud 
could ever darken the love that would only 
increase with years. 

Valentine after all had been true to 
himself and to them ; he might be impul- 
sively vindictive, but too noble and manly 
by nature to carry out a deliberately- 
concocted plan of destruction ; and Lionel 
recognised all this, and understood the 
complexities and many-sided workings of 
the situation, while a crushing weight was 
lifted from his heart, and the future was 
once more full of hope and brightness. 

They were both quietly peacefully happy 
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this summer evemng, sitting out on the 
lawn in the faint and uncertain twilight, 
while the sun went down in fiery splendour. 
Lionel had written a gratefiil letter to 
Valentine, in which he did justice to his 
generosity and manliness, and so fiill and 
perfect were its taste and tone that Valen- 
tine wondered more than ever at the folly 
and misguided wrath that had led him to 
contemplate working harm to his cousin. 
Lionel's letter gave him greater pleasure 
to read than he could have believed possible; 
he felt altogether in better spirits than he 
had done for a long time past, for it is never 
satisfactorv to one's inner sense to feel 
oneself a scoundrel, even under the most 
aggravated circumstances. 

The commercial gloom that had hung over 
China was, like a passing cloud, only tem- 
porary ; the next mail brought brighter 
intelligence of an improved state of trade : 
confidence was restored ; goods sold more 
freely ; money was daily getting more easy, 
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consequently more plentiful, finding its 
way again into the marts of commerce and 
speculation. 

Messrs. Amberley, Brimber & Co., of 
Hong Kong, had no necessity to ask for 
further accommodation, but honestly met 
their renewed acceptances, to Lionel's great 
relief and joy. His prosperity received no 
further check, and the happiness of his 
home-life was such as rarely falls to the fate 
of mortals. 

Miss Carrington was quietly married the 
year following, in her travelling costume, 
to Reginald 1 reverton, by the Rev. Mr. 
Moffat, at St. Margaret's, and dispensed 
with the attendance of fair bridesmaids, 
whose youth and beauty might by contrast 
have diminished the lustre that remained 
of her own fading charms. Lady Hester 
admired this wisdom, and the two, having 
a great many tastes and feelings in common, 
were a great deal together, and excellent 
friends ; and Hermione, hearing of the 
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wedding, to which for some reason or other 
she was not asked, repeated her favourite 
saying, * I told you so ! ' a great many times 
in disgust at the inconsistencies of spinsters 
dun certain dge. 

Derwent and Patricia were restored to 
favour at the Towers, and it was whispered 
that the Countess of Clivedale would re- 
ceive an invitation to a ball there at 
Christmas, since Clivedale, redeemed with 
her money from its last mortgage, had 
been settled on Derwent, conditionally that 
one of the finest women of the day should 
be acknowledged by the family ; for what 
cannot the splendid insolences of beauty 
and ignorance accomplish in this world ? 



THE END. 
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